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(Concluding  Notice.) 

AV"e  have  on  two  former  occasions  laid  before  oiir 
readers  copious  extracts  from  this  interesting  volume; 
being  well  aware  that  portions  of  the  work  itself  must 
possess  a  far  higher  interest  than  any  remarks  we  could 
offer.  But  we  have  now,  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty 
as  journalists,  to  undertake  a  far  more  difficult  task — to 
express  our  opinion  of  the  great  Poet  who  forms  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  memoirs.  We  assume  our  pen  with  reluc¬ 
tance,  although  proposing  nothing  higher  than  to  sketch, 
in  a  conversational  style,  a  slight  outline  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  we  have  arrived  at  respecting  him,  while  perusing 
INIr  Moore’s  book. 

In  attempting  rightly  to  appreciate  I.ord  Byron’s  cha-  | 
racter,  it  will  be  found  materially  to  facilitate  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  correct  judgment,  if  we  take  a  review  of  his 
character  as  displayed  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  thus 
making  ourselves  masters  of  the  details,  before  we  look  at 
the  whole.  The  periods  to  which  we  allude  are, — that 
which  elapsed  from  the  day  of  his  birth  till  the  time  that 
he  first  went  abroad — that  which  intervened  between  the 
last  mentioned  date  and  his  separation  from  Lady  Byron 
—his  residence  in  Switzerland — his  residence  at  Venice  | 
—his  life  from  the  time  of  his  connexion  with  the  Guic- 
cioli  till  his  death. 

It  is  necessary,  on  reverting  to  the  first  period  of  his 
life,  that  we  pay  particular  attention  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  spent ;  both  because  they  had  mate¬ 
rial  influence  in  forming  his  chai*acter,  and  because  the 
manner  in  which  he  bore  them  is  the  only  indication  we 
can  have  of  his  natural  tendencies.  He  was  elevated  at 
too  early  an  age  into  the  peerage,  to  admit  any  feelings  of 
the  commoner  to  gain  strength  within  him,  but  late 
enough  to  let  him  feel  more  decidedly  than  those  who 
have  been  born  into  it,  the  difference  between  the  two 
ranks.  H  is  own  and  his  mother’s  straitened  circum¬ 
stances,  joined  to  the  cold  neglect  of  their  connexions,  left 
him  to  spend  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  life,  during 
which  he  was  not  at  school  or  the  univei*sity,  among  the 
middle  classes.  This  had  a  twofold  intlueuce  upon  his 
‘‘haracter.  In  the  first  place,  it  showed  how  much  defer¬ 
ence  his  title  obtained  for  him,  while  at  the  same  time 
It  made  him  feel  that  he  was  scarcely  recognised  by  his 
own  class :  at  once  exaggerating  his  notions  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  rendering  him  more  jealous  of  any  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  his  privileges.  In  the  next  place,  the  stricter  ' 
observance  of  morality  among  the  middle  classes,  and 
their  less  unintermitted  festivities,  preserved  the  tone  of 
fiH  mind  more  firm  and  pure,  than  if  he  had  been  early 
niitiated  into  the  gay  world.  Nor  must  the  wayward  tem- 
pei  of  his  lady  mother  be  omitted  among  the  circumstances 
which  contributed  ultimately  to  make  him  what  be  was.  j 

Mblbimd  is  too  elastic,  too  forgetful,  to  retain  such  <Ieep  i 
tmpiessions,  from  the  strange  scenes  u  Inch  passed  be-  ; 


tween  son  and  mother,  as  ]\Ir  Moore  seems  to  believe ; 
but  doubtless,  her  alternating  leniency  and  tyranny — now 
giving  all  scope  to  his  untameable  disposition, — now  irri¬ 
tating  it  by  senseless  oppression — must  have  strengthened 
the  natural  violence  of  his  temper.  Lastly,  his  education 
at  Harrow  and  Cambridge  produced  the  same  effects  as 
upon  all.  The  dissipation  in  wdiich  young  men  of  his 
rank  generally  indulge  at  the  latter  place,  is  in  almost 
every  instance  but  the  “  mere  outbreak  of  a  generous 
mind.”  It  brushes  off  the  first  ingenuous  bloom  of  youth, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  must  go,  in  our  rubbing  through 
the  world  ;  but  it  rarely  overthrows  a  mind  which  has 
originally  been  well  disciplined.  Then,  again,  the  mode 
of  tuition  pursued  at  English  schools  and  universities, 
although  lamentably  deficient  in  regard  to  every  thing 
that  fits  man  for  the  real  business  of  life,  cherishes,  never¬ 
theless,  by  its  almost  exclusive  devotion  to  the  two 
literatures  most  redolent  of  “  generosity  and  self-devotion,” 
the  noblest  sentiments.  The  young  man,  too,  by  ha¬ 
ving  his  attention  fixed  upon  the  glory  of  the  states¬ 
man,  the  orator,  and  the  patriot,  longs  to  display  himself 
in  similar  characters  in  his  own  country.  There  may 
be  something  exclusive — narrow  in  his  sympathies,  but 
they  are  honourable  as  far  they  go:  “the  world  must 
make  or  mar  him.” 

We  now  turn  to  the  character  upon  which  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  to  work,  and  to  which  they  gave  occasion 
of  display.  The  most  striking  features  of  Lord  Byron’s 
character  were  excessive  irritability  and  stubborn  endu¬ 
rance.  Equal  in  strength,  although,  of  course,  less* per¬ 
ceptible  to  common  observers,  was  his  susceptibility  of 
attachment.  His  passion  for  the  sex  early  displayed 
itself,  and  by  the  desire  it  necessarily  awakened  of  stand¬ 
ing  well  in  their  eyes,  tormented  him  between  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  general  beauty  and  of  one  blemish.  His 
intellect  was  vigorous— his  desire  of  information  strong  ; 
but  then  it  must  be  such  knowledge  as  his  own  inclina¬ 
tions  prompted  him  to  seek  :  he  made  an  indifterent  figure 
in  the  matter  of  set  tasks.  His  mind,  too,  was  rather 
powerful  than  acute.  Joined  to  a  vigorous  mind,  ^vas 
its  never-failing  concomitant  in  youth,  an  indetermin.ate 
longing  after  distinction— it  might  be  as  a  poet,  a  states¬ 
man,  or  merely  as  a  gymnast — or  one  or  all. 

The  character  which  such  circumstances  formed  out 
of  such  predispositions,  at  the  close  of  the  first  period, 
may  easily  be  traced.  It  was  that  of  a  young  man  pos¬ 
sessed  of  much  but  ill-digested  information.  The  senti¬ 
ment  of  poetry  had  awakened  within  him,  and  his  ear 
for  versification  was  pretty  well  formed  ;  but  imagina¬ 
tion  could  as  yet  only  be  descried  by  the  friendly  obser¬ 
ver,  like  summer  lightning  on  the  verge  of  the  far  horizon. 
His  disposition,  headlong  and  unbending,  and,  although 
not  insensible  to  generosity,  difliciilt  to  convict  of  error, 
had  involved  him  in  disputes,  to  which  the  energy  of  his 
character  had  lent  an  appearance  of  ferocity,  wliich  the 
cause  scarcely  warranted.  His  heart  was  warm;  but 
the  neglect  of  those  connexions  who  stood  aloof,  the 
sycophancy  and  coining  readiness  of  most  of  those  who 
sought  his  acquaintance,  had  made  him  feel  alone  in  the 
world,  and  thrown  an  unnatural  degree  of  coldness  into 
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his  language  and  manners.  Ills  moral  conduct— -using! 
the  phrase  in  its  English  sense— was  not  worse  tban^ 
that  of  most  young  men  of  his  rank  and  time  of  life. 
There  was  a  purity  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  mind — | 
more,  however,  the  prompting  of  his  natural  disposition, 
confirmed  by  habitual  deference  to  the  feelings  of  that 
society  in  which  he  had  most  moved,  than  the  child  of 


companion  indispensable  to  his  happiness,  he  was  thrown 
loose  upon  the  world,  debarred  from  approaching  that 
individual  with  whom  alone,  of  all  the  sex,  he  could  live 
without  dishonour  to  her,  and  moral  destruction  to  him¬ 
self,— 


The  clankless  chain  had  bound  him,'* 


principle  and  conviction. 

Seeking  to  lay  a  him  foundation,  we  have  been  obliged 
to  expand  this  portion  of  our  sketch  to  what  the  reader 
may  think  an  undue  length.  The  succeeding  periods 
shall  be  treated  with  more  brevity. 

On  going  abroad.  Lord  Byron  found  himself  exposed 
to  temptations  from  a  certain  class  of  the  other  sex,  more 
dangerous  to  a  mind  like  his  than  those  which  he  had  to 
encounter  in  this  country, — with  more  appearance  of 
sentiment,  and  more  skilfully.concealed  selfishness. 
Wandering  in  the  regions  of  the  East  gave  a  peculiar 
stamp  to  the  power  of  imagination,  which  was  now  fairly 
awakened  ;  but  which  in  him,  as  in  all  young  poets,  was 
long  of  ripening  to  that  maturity  which  finds  pleasure  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  poetical  for  itself.  In  its  first 
stage,  it  rather  awakens  the  desire  to  enact  what  it  ad¬ 
mires  in  person,  than  to  comprehend  and  reproduce  it  as 
a  work  of  art.  In  Lord  Byron,  at  this  period,  we  find 
a  restless  desire  to  encounter  danger  merely  as  an  excite¬ 
ment,  an  affectation  of  something  outre  in  his  dress  and 
modes  of  life,  a  morbid  brooding  over  his  own  feelings, 
and  a  perverse  delight  in  picturing  himself  and  his  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  worse,  and  more  desolate,  than  they  really 
were.  On  returning  to  this  country,  his  mind  was  de¬ 
pressed  on  one  hand  by  bis  failure  as  a  public  speaker,  and 
elevated  on  the  other  by  the  rapid  growth  of  his  poetical 
fame.  The  latter  event,  together  with  the  round  of  adu¬ 
lation  and  dissipation  into  which  it  led  him,  fairly  car¬ 
ried  him  (to  use  a  homely  phrase)  “  off  his  feet.”  This 
was  no  difficult  task  with  one  upon  whom  had  been  be¬ 
stowed 

So  much  of  earth,  so  much  of  heaven, 

And  such  impetuous  blood 

whose  goodness,  too,  was  the  child  of  impulse,  not  of  re¬ 
flection.  The  intervals  of  his  intoxication  were  filled  up 
with  annoyances  paltry  in  themselves,  but  gigantic  from 
their  number  and  continual  recurrence.  To  save  him 
from  the  withering  effects  of  a  perpetual  revel,  and  from 
the  pain  of  embarrassed  circumstances,  Mr  IVIoore  kindly, 
but  injudiciously,  pressed  his  marriage  with  Miss  Mil- 
bank.  Esteeming,  but  not  loving  the  lady,  his  lordship 
unfortunately  yielded.  He  did  not  foresee  that  two  spirits, 
the  one  cold  and  reflective,  the  other  fierce  and  rapid, 
must  quarrel  if  brought  into  constant  proximity ;  and 
that  the  quarrel,  as  both  were  alike  stubborn  and  relent¬ 
less,  must  be  deadly.  Both  were  to  blame,  but  her  lady¬ 
ship  most,  for  she  added  hypocrisy  to  forgetfulness  of  the 
oath  she  had  sworn  to  bear  with  her  mate's  infirmities, 
and  in  good  or  in  ill  to  swerve  not  from  his  side. 

«  Our  remarks  on  this  portion  of  his  lordship's  life  need 
not  be  long.  During  its  lapse,  the  determination  of  his 
character  certainly  received  a  false  bias.  His  aberrations, 
however,  were  little  more  than  the  unavoidable  mistakes 
made  by  every  man,  when  let  loose  to  grope  his  way  into 
the  busy  world.  He  had  forgotten  himself,  but  his  bad 
habitudes  were  not  confirmed.  The  disagreeables  with 
which  he  had  to  contend  were  those  which  we  must  all 
make  up  our  mind  to  at  the  first  outset  of  our  struggle 
for  fortune.  They  might  easily  have  been  conquered  ; 
and  their  shadows  would  have  passed  away  from  his 
brow.  The  burst  of  popular  indignation,  elicited  by  his 
quarrel  with  Lady'  Byron,  would  have  died  away'.  His 
misconduct  would  have  been  forgotten,  if  not  forgiven, 
and  his  future  life  might  have  amply  atoned.  But  one 
step  had  been  taken,  which,  although  it  could  not  yet 
show  its  workings  upon  his  character,  had  stamped  his  [ 
future  fate.  With  dispositions  which  rendered  a  female  | 


The  brief  period  of  his  residence  in  Switzerland  is 
only  remarkable  as  it  favoured  the  developement  of  his 
poetical  powers.  His  intimacy  with  Shelley  awoke  a 
faculty  within  him  which  had  hitherto  been  all  but 
dormant — pure  intellectual  imagination.  Ilis  earlier 
works  evince  all  the  poetry  of  sentiment  jind  passion,  but 
the  glimpses  of  real  imagination  are  comparatively  rare 
It  is  in  the  third  and  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold  that 
we  first  recognise  his  imaginative  powers  in  their  full 
force  and  mastery'.  Not  one  atom  of  reliance  is  there 
upon  foreign  costume,  or  sentimental  free-booters,  or 
whining  lovers.  He  grapples  with  the  first  elements  of 
nature,  with  the  achievements  of  human  genius  in  em¬ 
pire,  art,  and  learning ;  and  he  moulds  his  incongruous 
materials,  with  a  giant's  strength,  into  one  glowin^^ 
whole.  The  mood  of  mind  in  which  he  was  at  the  time 
was  favourable  to  the  developement  of  a  new  power. 
Every'  passion  of  his  nature  was  in  a  state  of  excitement. 
The  colossal  character  of  the  scenery  around  him,  its 
constant  interchange  of  fairy  beauty  and  tempest,  were 
well  calculated  to  work  upon  such  a  temperament.  But 
it  was  the  interchange'of  thought  with  the  most  ethereal 
of  imaginative  poets, — the  most  subtle  of  self-torturing 
sophists,  that  finally  struck  the  rock,  Avorn  almost  to 
yielding,  and  bade  the  waters  gush  out.  Manfred  is  the 
fairest  specimen  of  his  powers  at  this  period.  It  indi¬ 
cates  an  immense  stride  into  the  realm  of  poesy'.  He  has 
raised  himself  above  romance,  and  attained  to  the  higher 
order  of  mysticism.  He  has  soared  above  mere  sense ; 
and  although  yet  surrounded  by  mists  and  fogs,  be  is 
rising  to  the  clear  region  of  mind. 

The  period  of  his  life  which  By'ron  spent  at  Venice, 
is,  we  know,  one  upon  which  his  best  friends  are  averse  to 
dwell.  We  do  not  entirely  coincide  with  them,  IVe 
feel  as  much  disgust  as  they  do  at  the  gross  libertinism 
into  Avhich  he  there  plunged.  We  feel  perhaps  more  1 
distaste  than  they  do  at  the  vulgar  slang  in  Avhich  he  1 
frequently'  chose  at  this  time  to  express  himself.  Most 
of  all  are  Ave  pained  at  the  perversity  Avith  which  he  i 
thought  proper  to  run  a  tilt  against  all  the  finer  affections  1 
which  link  society  together.  But  we  are  less  distressed  1 
at  all  these  evils,  because  the  too  brief  after-period  of  his  i 
life  shows  that  they  were  transient  stains  ;  and  in  the  a 
case  of  Byron,  who  had  scarcely  one  friendly'  and  at  the  i 
same  time  judicious  enough  to  understand  him — from  ( 

Avhom  the  world  chose  to  stand  aloof  in  childish  terror—  ti 
and  Avho  AA'as  thus  left  without  “  a  guide,  philosopher,  or  v 
friend” — we  regard  them  but  as  the  outbreak  of  a  disease  n 
Avhich  lurks  in  all  such  minds,  and  if  not  gradually  ex-  p 
tracted  by  skilful  hands,  Avill  work  itself  out  under  some  m 
loathsome  form. 

Our  meaning  in  this  may  be  briefly'  explained.  Youth  tl 
has  an  undefined  anticipation  of,  and  iiympathy  with,  ta 
Avhatever  is  great  and  good  in  human  nature.  It  feels  a  U 
yearning  to  assimilate  itself  to  what  it  admires.  But  our  h: 
vague  instincts,  our  passions,  are  aAvake'long  before  the 
clear  dawn  of  reason  ;  and  not  only  do  they'  impel  us  to  A 
action  under  delusive  appearances,  but  they  bear  us  up, 
floating  in  an  atmosphere  of  delightful  but  confused  oo 
anticipations  —  a  world  of  gay  dreams.  This  is  the 
state  of  mind  to  which  the  term  romantic  is  generalll 
applied.  The  person  susceptible  of  it  is  Avorthy  of 
love,  but  he  cannot  be  relied  upon.  No  man  is  vir¬ 
tuous — that  is,  no  man  is  trustworthy'  —  who  is  go”'  ^ 
tie,  and  kind,  and  good,  merely  from  impulse.  S“rh  coi 
dispositions  deservedly  conciliate  affection,  but  admira- 
tion  and  confidence  are  only  for  those  Avho  control  an 
direct  them  by  reason  and  principle.  We  have  seen  < 
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already  that  the  mind  of  Byron  was  richly  gifted  by  na¬ 
ture.  But  hitherto  he  had  been  living  in  a  world  of  his 
o\vn,  prizing  his  own  imaginations,  without  enquiring 
what  relation  his  high  thoughts  bore  to  the  world  around 
him.  It  was  time  that  he  should  awake  to  the  realities 
of  life.  The  way  in  which  he  was  destined  to  be  roused 
^  a  trying  one.  .  He  was  to  be  taught  to  feel  how 
t^ly  the  loftiest  aspirations,  if  undirected  by  a  firmer 
and  more  enduring  principle,  subside  into  the  most  de- 
•rrading  indulgences.  He  was  to  be  abandoned  to  a 
rourse  of  life  which,  while  it  lowered  him  in  his  own 
eyes,  whetted  the  tongues  of  his  enemies  against  him. 

It  must  be  a  noble  soul  which  stands  a  trial  like  this 
—the  heat  of  a  sevenfold  furnace,  which  only  the  pure 
^old  can  endure.  A  man  in  whom  sentiment  and  ima- 
jrination  were  weak,  and  intellect  narrow,  must  have 
Hunk  beneath  the  proof.  His  heart  would  have  been 
seared  and  dried  up.  If  his  constitution  survived  the 
Nhock,  he  would  have  remained  an  idle,  selfish  jester  for 
life.  Not  so  with  Byron.  When  he  awoke  from  his 
fever-fit,  he  had  learned  to  see  in  its  true  shape  the  reality 
which  was  before  him.  He  had  learned  to  laugh  fre¬ 
quently,  and  occasionally  bitterly.  But  the  appreciation 
of  kindliness  and  of  the  beautiful,  the  soaring  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  the  searching  intellect,  were  indestructible  with¬ 
in  him.  The  first  thrill  of  young  emotion,  it  is  true, 
had  died  away  for  ever  ;  he  could  no  longer  feel  as  once 
he  had  felt.  But  we  do  not  look  in  the  full-grown  oak 
for  the  rich  juiciness  of  the  sapling :  it  is  the  tough,  ma¬ 
jestic,  rugged  form,  speaking  of  victories  over  the  winter 
storms  of  a  century,  that  we  admire.  It  is  grandeur  we 
look  for,  not  beauty. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  last  period  of  our  retrospect. 
Byron  was  recovering  from  his  Venetian  intoxication, 
when  he  met  with  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  who  threw 
herself  headlong  into  his  arms.  It  must  be  evident  to 
every  one  who  has  read  Mr  Moore’s  notices  with  atten¬ 
tion,  that  in  this  liaison  there  was  no  very  strong  attach¬ 
ment  on  his  lordship’s  side.  It  seems  to  have  been  more 
an  unwillingness  to  pain,  by  rejecting,  so  lovely,  so  gentle, 
and  so  devoted  a  creature.  He  could  appreciate  this 
attachment,  and  return  it  too  ;  but  he  could  not  overlook 
!  that  something  higher  than  love  was  necessary  to  satisfy 
‘  his  capacious  mind  ;  and  was  cool  enough  to  keep  in 
t  view  the  danger  which  the  romantic  girl  was  rushing 
'  upon,  and  to  remind  her  of  it.  The  wish,  too,  which 
I  had  always  been  more  or  less  present  to  his  mind— -the 
I  wish  to  take  an  active  and  commanding  part  in  the  busi- 
s  ness  ot  men,  was  now  gaining  the  ascendency  over  him, 
r  and  the  aspect  of  the  times  promised  him  full  employ- 
^  raent.  During  the  whole  time  of  his  residence  with  the 
1  Countess  Guiccioli,  however  agreeable  her  company 
might  be  as  a  resource  during  his  idle  hours,  his  mind 
r  was  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  planning  how  to 
p  mingle  effectively  in  the  contest  between  “  kings  and 
peoples.  *  Italy,  South  America,  Greece — all  of  them 
p  ^ere  in  turn  contemplated  as  the  theatres  of  his  future 
ee  8.  We  have  met  with  nothing  more  striking,  than 
h  ie  calm,  just  view  which  his  diaries  show  him  to  have 
I,  a  en  of  the  characters  of  those  around  him,  conjoined  as 
a  |t  18  with  his  unshrinking  attachment  to  the  cause  he 
r  a  adopted.  This  cause  he  forwarded  by  every  means 
^  H  **  wherever  it  seemed  to  be  making  exertions. 

0  ‘  n  ,  finally,  when  Greece  arose,  he  did  not  write  books 

a  ^  t  ®  heroism  of  its  sons — or  dabble  in  its  stocks — or 
iplf  guineas  to  its  aid ;  he  transported  him- 

Iv  lui’tune,  to  the  spot,  and  offered  up  his  life 

of  strong  practical  hold  which  he  had  taken 

^  po  .  *  and  its  concerns  interfere  with  his  poetical 

h  com^*^**  the  contrary,  most  of  the  poems  which  he 
during  this  period,  evince,  along  with  a  more 
iu  delicacy  in  their  beautiful,  equal  daring 

1  and  passages.  We  need  only  instance  Heaven 

j  and  Cain.  His  wit,  too,  to  which  he  now 


allowed  free  scope,  so  far  from  interfering  with  his  poetry, 
we  regard  rather  as  a  proof  that  his  mind  was  now  ma¬ 
ture  and  firmly  knit.  The  manner  in  which  he  could 
afford  to  dally  with  himself  and  his  subject,  shows  that 
his  mind  had  lost  every  tinge  of  that  morbid  sentimental¬ 
ism  which  it  had  at  one  period  contracted. 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  leading  features  of  Lord 
Byron’s  life  seriatim,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  establishing,  not  his  freedom  from  crime, 
but  the  general  and  indestructible  goodness  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  His  genius  has  never  been  questioned  by  any  person 
worthy  of  an  answer.  He  was  irrascible  and  haughty ; 
hut  he  was  also  ingenuous,  benevolent,  and  just.  His 
power  of  discriminating  character  has  seldom  been  equal¬ 
led.  The  business  talents  which  he  displayed  during  the 
latest  period  of  his  life  were  of  a  commanding  order.  The 
few  friends  to  whom  he  was  attached  he  loved  with  ar¬ 
dour,  and  to  the  last.  His  wit,  if  not  so  fine  as  Moore’s, 
was  powerful  and  manly ;  his  perception  of  the  beautiful 
was  intense  and  delicate.  In  passionate  sublimity,  no 
poet  of  the  day  has  come  near  him.  His  works  can  never 
die  ;  and  it  is  time  that  his  vexed  spirit  were  no  longer 
troubled  with  controversies  about  himself.  Let  us  keep 
in  remembrance  the  inscription  he  wished  to  have  on  his 
own  tomb  r 

‘‘  Implora  pace."' 


Journal  of  a  Nobleman  :  comprising  an  Account  of  his 

Travels,  and  a  Narrative  of  his  Residence  at  Vienna 

during  the  Congress.  In  two  volumes.  l^ost  8vo. 
Pp.  ‘1G8,  390.  London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1831. 

Whether  these  volumes  be  indeed  the  production  of  a 
nobleman,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indiffer¬ 
ence.  The  work  is  one  which  deserves  to  be  read  for 
amusement ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  will  pin 
his  faith  in  matters  of  historical  detail  to  an  anonymous 
author,  even  though  he  lay  claim  to  a  title.  The  noble 
author  starts  from  Moscow,  passes  through  part  of  Poland 
and  the  Ukraine  to  Odessa  ;  thence  to  Constantinople  ; 
and  finally  through  Moldavia  and  Hungary  to  Vienna. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  his  narrative  at  the  present 
moment  is  that  which  relates  to  Poland.  For  the  truth 
of  his  anecdotes  of  course  we  cannot  vouch,  but  his  gene¬ 
ral  remarks  evince  a  person  well  acquainted  with  his 
subject.  The  following  passage  is  extremely  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Polish  nobles  : 

‘‘  An  incident  occurred  to  me  on  the  morning  after  my 
return  to  Toulchin,  which  might  be  referred  to  as  illustra  - 
ting  the  extreme  contempt  with  which  money  matters  are 
frequently  treated  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  in  Poland. 
I  say  the  nobility,  because  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country 
is  confined  to  that  class ;  and  whenever  it  happens  to  be 
acquired  elsewhere,  its  possessor  is  soon  admitted  to  a  par¬ 
ticipation  of  aristocratic  privileges.  While  I  was  traversing 
the  great  court  of  the  palace,  a  peasant  came  up  to  me,  and* 
complained  that  for  three  days  he  had  been  endeavouring  to 
prevail  upon  some  one  to  take  charge,  for  the  countess,  of  a 
bag  he  was  holding  in  his  hand,  containing  1500  gold  ducats, 
without  being  able  to  succeed.  I  took  the  monev  and  car¬ 
ried  it  to  the  countess,  who  seemed  much  amused  with  the 
account  I  gave  her  of  the  man’s  fears  lest  he  should  never 
have  got  rid  of  his  burden,  and  his  apparent  thankfulness 
in  meeting  with  some  one  at  last,  who  was  willing  to  relieve 
him  of  it. 

“  On  that  same  day  there  was  a  young  man  at  dinner, 
seated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  table,  of  whom  no  one 
took  the  least  notice,  and  who  hardly  ventured  to  raise  his 
eyes  on  his  neighbours.  I  enquired  of  the  countess  who 
this  seemingly  modest  person  was ;  she  informed  me  he  was 
the  son  of  a  former  agent  of  her  husband’s  estates,  adding, 

‘  I  cannot  help  admitting  such  people  occasionally  at  my 
table,  as  1  do  not  wish  it  to  be  said  tiiat  pride  is  among  the 
defects  of  my  nature.’  Count  Wimitzi,  who  had  heard  my 
question  and  the  answer  given  to  it,  added,  that  the  stranger 
in  question  was  about  to  proceed  on  his  travels  abroad  for 
the  completion  of  his  education,  and  that  his  father  had 
made  him  an  aUowanoe  of  150,000  florins  a-ycar  for  his* 
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travelliog  expenses.  ‘  In  that  case,*  I  observed  to  the  coun¬ 
tess,  ‘if  it  be  thought  a  spirit  of  humility  that  you  admit 
such  poor  devils  at  your  table,  I  suppose  those  who  are 
deemed  fully  worthy  of  that  honour  are  entitled  to  dishes 
of  melted  gold.*  ** 

What  follows  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  fill  up  the 
outline : 

“  A  great  number  of  the  Polish  nobility  come  to  Kioff 
with  their  families  for  mere  amusement,  so  that  the  place 
presents  perhaps  one  of  the  most  animated  and  bustling 
scenes  that  can  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Din¬ 
ners,  concerts,  balls,  and  fetes  of  all  kinds  every  day  succeed 
to  the  transactions  of  business ;  and  at  night,  perhaps  more 
money^  is  won  and  lost  at  play  than  by  any  of  the  regular 
bargains  entered  into  in  the  morning.  I  have  been  assured 
that  many  Polish  noblemen,  of  moderate  fortunes,  spend 
eleven  months  of  the  year  on  their  estates  in  the  strictest 
economy,  that  they  may  lay  by  a  sufficient  portion  of  their 
incomes  to  pass  in  splendour  and  extravagance  the  month 
of  January  at  the  contracts  of  Kioffi  It  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  rogues  and  sharpers  are  to  be  met  with  there 
in  great  numbers,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  it 
is  adculated  that  they  generally  contrive  to  come  off  with 
a  considerable  booty.  The  passion  of  many  of  the  Polish 
nobility  for  play  blinds  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
are  totally  unmindful  as  to  the  character  of  the  persons 
they  associate  with  for  the  purposes  of  gambling,  and,  as 
must  necessarily  happen,  they  generally  pay  dearly  for  their 
want  of  precaution.** 

An  important  portion  of  the  population  of  this  fair 
and  unhappy  country  are  the  Jews.  More  numerous 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  and  equally  oppressed, 
they  have  been  degraded,  until  they  have  become  a  moral 
poison,  lurking  in  every  vein  of  the  state : 

“  In  this  part  of  Poland,  the  Jews  are  extremely  nume¬ 
rous,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  greater  at¬ 
traction  they  find'^here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Their  mode  of  living  is  as  distinct  in  Poland,  as  it 
is  in  every  countiy  they  inhabit.  They  take  no  part  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  nor  are  they  to  be  found  residing 
elsewhere  but  in  towns  and  populous  villages.  The  streets 
of  Rougin  were  filled  with  them  when  we  entered  that 
place,  and  crowds  of  them  followed  our  carriage,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  us  when  we  got  out  of  it,  clamorously  offering 
their  services  as  factor as  they  call  in  this  country  those  j 
whose  avocations  correspond  with  the  duties  of  a  valet  de 
place  in  France.  . 

“  The  Jews  in  Poland  begin  to  read  the  Old  Testament 
at  the  age  of  nine ;  at  ten  they  read  the  .Jewish  law ;  at 
thirteen  the  commandments,  and  at  fifteen  the  Talmud  ; 
at  eighteen  they  marry ;  and  at  twenty  they  study  trade, 
and  every  means  whereby  money  is  to  be  acquired.  Tlieir 
clothes  are  always  made  of  plain  stuff,  and  they  practise 
ablutions  every  morning.  They  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  any  j 
animal  which  ruminates.  Their  law  prescribes,  that,  on  I 
the  Sabbath  day,  they  shall  neither  light  nor  extinguish  a 
fire,  neither  must  they  speak  of  business,  handle  any  pre¬ 
cious  metals,  or  even  bathe.  A  strict  adherence  to  all  these 
precepts  is  necessarily  productive  of  great  inconvenience  to 
travellers,  as,  in  the  minor  towns  of  Poland,  tlie  trac/itirSy 
or  houses  of  entertainment  and  accommodation,  are  all, 
without  exception,  kept  by  Jews,  and  no  lodging  is  to  be 
obtained  among  Christians.  The  vexations  of  all  kinds  to 
which’ the  Jews  are  subject  in  this  country  appear  to  me  in 
various  ways  impolitic,  besides  being  wantonly  oppressive. 
Much  might  be  gained,  if,  instead  of  theiivbeing  kept  under 
a  pressure  of  humiliation,  a  policy  were  adopted  whereby 
their  •  faculties  were  directed  to  the  public  good.  In  a 
country  where  they  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  this  could  not  fail  being  productive  of  general 
utility.  Their  peculiar  aptitude  for  arts  and  manufactures 
would  render  their  industry  highly  useful  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  A  great  number  of  agricultural  hands  would  be 
acquired,  and  the  hindowner,  as  well  as  the  state,  would 
derive  considerable  benefit  from  their  co-o|>eration  in 
matters  of  husbandry.  Thus,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
are,  a  sjiecies  of  leches  on  their  Christian  fellow-sub-  j 
jects,  and  an  unavailable  and  useless  poilion  of  the  sub-  ; 
<ieoU  of  the  state,  they  would  ease  the  former  of  public 
bui*dens,  and  increase  the  income  of  the  latter.  It  is  true 
that  great  difficulty  would  be  encountereil,  in  the  early  jmrt 
of  the.  attempt,  to  induce  them  to  change  their  mode  of 
living.  Their  education  and  their  habits  have  given  them  j 


an  aversion  for  agricultural  pursuits,  which  would  not  be 
easily  conquered.  They  do  not  wish  to  adopt  any  profes. 
sion  but  that  of  trade ;  and  as  their  ruling  passion  is  an 
avidity  for  money,  they  think  that  it  is  more  easily  gra^j^ 
fied  by  the  exercise  of  their  skill  in  cheating  their  neigb! 
hours  in  matters  of  traffic,  than  by  honest  industry.  Xheir 
intolerant  religion,  too,  which  teaches  them  to  despise,  and 
accustoms  them  to  detest,  other  nations,  strengthens  their 
aversion  against  any  mode  of  life  at  all  calculated  to  separate 
them  from  each  other,  and  weakens  that  esprit  de  com 
which  is  peculiar  to  their  race.  But  all  these  difficulties 
would  be  removed  by  the  progress  of  time  and  good  govern, 
ment.  Meanwhile,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to  establish  manufactures,  whereby  the  indigent 
might  gain  support,  the  children  be  brought  up  in  habits  of 
useful  industry,  and  themselves  abandon  a  life  of  sloth  and 
idleness,  so  extremely  detrimental  to  the  proper  balance  of 
social  order.*’ 


The  sturdy  peasantry  of  the  Ukraine  are  more  pleasing 
objects  of  contemplation,  and  their  character  augurs  more 
favourably  of  their  nation’s  future  fate  ; 

“  The  Dnieper,  from  Kioff  to  the  cataracts,  divides  the 
Polish  from  the  Russian  Ukrania.  The  peasantry  here 
are  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  in  Little  Russia. 
This  is  owing  to  their  industiw,  as  much  as  to  the  greater 
productiveness  of  the  soil.  Their  houses  are  well  built 
and  commodious,  and  generally  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
orchards,  the  trees  of  which  produce  excellent  fruit.  Their 
aittle  are  among  the  flnest  in  Europe.  Their  corn-fields 
are  sometimes  exposed  to  the  voracity  of  locusts,  whicL 
come  in  swarms,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  com¬ 
pletely  destroy  every  thing  they  alight  upon  ;  but  whet 
they  give  indications  of  their  approach,  large  fires  of  driec 
dung  are  lighted  near  the  corn-fields,  the  smoke  of  whid 
not  only  prevents  their  approach,  but  also  suffocates  thee 
if  they  happen  to  come  within  its  reach. 

“  The  Ukranian  peasants  are  remarkably  expert  in  theuv 
of  the  axe.  Not  only  do  they  employ  it  in  the  construction  ti 
their  houses,  their  boats,  their  carriages,  and  their  household 
furniture,  but  also  in  carving  a  variety  of  small  things,  sue 
as  little  boxes,  spoons,  and  other  kitchen  utensils.  1  pur 
chased  a  very  handsome  snuff-box  from  one  of  them,  whic: 
had  been  cut  with  a  hatchet,  commonly  used  for  fellin. 
timber.  In  the  province  of  Masovia,  they  ai*e  still  better 
exercised  in  the  art  of  rendering  the  axe  universally  anil- 
able.  I  have  been  assured  by  several  persons,  whose  testi¬ 
mony  I  could  not  doubt,  that  they  have  themselves  seei 
peasants,  who  wore  their  hair  long,  go  and  place  themselves 
against  the  trunks  of  trees,  raising  their  hair  as  much  above 
their  heads  as  it  would  reach,  while  others  would  takem 
at  a  certain  distance,  and  fling  their  hatchets  with  so  mud 
dexterity,  as  to  cut  the  hair  in  twm  parts,  and  be  drivp 
deep  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree !  Similar  feats  beat  Willian 
Tell’s  hollow.  They  are  not,  however,'  the  only  kind  bj 
which  dexterity  was  practised  in  Poland,  at  the  risk  ot  i 
tragic  end.  In  foimer  times,  it  was  customary,  in  thf 
chateaux’  of  the  nobility,  after  banquets  given  on  great  occa 
sions,  for  the  host  to  show  his  guests  his  skill  in  firing  > 
pistol,  by  making  the  heel  of  the  shoe  on  his  wife’s  foot  hi; 
target !  I  coidd  hardly  convince  myself  that  the  highfl 
classes  among  the  Poles,  who  have  always  considered  df 
votednesstothef’air  sex  the  glory  of  ours,  should  have^' 
fered  a  practice,  so  directly  at  variance  with  every  fedbi. 
of  common  humanity,  to  prevail  among  them — those 
whose  notions  of  gallantry,  in  the  present  day,  are  apt  t 
carry  them  to  so  extravagant  enthusiasm,  that  I  haves**' 
them  at  table  take  the  shoe  off  the  foot  of  the  mistress " 
the  house,  drink  wine  out  of  it,  and  pass  it  round  !*’ 

Whether  the  conversation  we  are  about  to  lay  hel^ 
the  reader  ever  took  place  we  care  not,  knowing  the  h* 


stated  in  it  to  be  materially  correct : 

“  The  conversation  turned  chiefly  on  the  constitute 
which  it  was  in  contemplation  to  give  to  the  Poles,  an 
which  M.  Novossilsoff  was  one  of  the  framera.  ‘ 
nation,*  said  the  Russian  statesman,  ‘  had  too  long  reli^ 
the  promises  of  a  man,  to  whom,  after  all,  their  independ^ 
was  a  matter  of  personal  indifference.* — ‘  Their 
excusable  enough,*  answered  the  Prince  de  Ligne; 
are  no  s;icrifices  for  which  nations  do  not  easily  console  t  ^ 
selves  when  they  are  called  for  by  the  prospect  of  sue  ^ 
achievement.* — ‘  Generally  speaking,’  replied 
silsoff,  ‘  this  would  be  perfectly  justifiable  ;  but  the  1 
ever  carrying  back  their  thoughts  to  the  brilliant 
tJieir  history,  and  they  want  their  country  to  reasstno^ 
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proud  attitude  of  independence  it  enjoyed  under  the  Batoris, 
the  Sigismonds,  the  Sobieskis,  without  one  moment  think- 
inir  of  the  immense  changes  the  j»olitical  condition  of 
Europe  has  since  then  undergone,  and  their  peculiar  gco- 
graphiwl  position,  which  makes  it  impossible  that  they 
should  stand  again  on  the  same  footing  as  formerly.  Poland 
is  now  linked  to  us,  and  must  be  content  with  the  fate 
which  is  unavoidably  reserved  for  her  politiail  existence. 
If  ever  we  allowed  her  to  become  completely  independent, 
she  would  make  an  Asiatic  nation  of  us,  and  we  are  not 
dispo^  to  recede.’ — ‘  Burke  has  said,*  observed  the  Prince, 
<  that  the  partition  of  Poland  would  be  paid  dearly  for  by 
its  authors  ;  he  might  have  added,  that  such  might  be  the 
case  with  her  defenders  also ;  for  Napoleon’s  interference 
with  her  concerns  has  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  the 
loss  of  his  crown.  I  hope  a  better  fate  will  be  reserved  for 
the  Emperor  Alexander;  but  all  must  depend  upon  the 
adoption  of  suitable  measures,  and  their  security  on  a  firm 
basis.  A  people  who  are  proud  of  themselves  may  suffer 
themselves  to  be  conquered,  but  will  not  bear  to  be  humili¬ 
ated.  The  force  of  arms  may  achieve  their  conquest ;  but 
it  is  only  through  a  generous  and  just  policy  that  they  may 
be  thoroughly  subjugated.’ — ‘  You  need  not  apprehend  any 
system  of  policy,  my  dear  Prince,  of  which  the  Poles  will 
ever  have  reason  to  complain  at  our  hands.  If  you  read 
this  manuscript,  the  margin  of  which  is  full  of  notes,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Emperor  Alexander’s  own  hand,  you  will  find 
how  great  is  our  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Polish 
nation.  This  is  the  constitution  intended  for  them.  It 
will  enable  you  to  judge  whether  the  lofty  sentiments  which 
spring  from  the  heart  should  not  be  taken  as  the  guarantees 
of  that  monarch’s  good  intentions.  The  institutions  of 
that  country,  hereby  fixed  upon  a  solid  foundation,  will  be¬ 
come  the  means  by  which  the  peace  of  Europe  may  be  ever 
maintained.’ — ‘  If  the  bases  of  the  edifice  are  proportioned  to 
its  weight,  and  of  comparative  solidity,  they  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  durable  ;  but  if  not,  you  may  have  to  fear  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  men  who  are  driven  to  desperate  means.  1  wish 
you  had  time  to  read  the  Memoirs  of  Poland,  Avhich  I  wrote 
in  1788.  You  may,  perhaps,  think,  that  what  was  written 
so  long  back,  is  not  exactly  applicable  to  the  present  period. 
Nevertheless,  you  would  meet  with  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion  in  that  work,  and  a  great  deal  of  coincidence  between 
your  thoughts  and  mine  on  some  material  points.’” 

This  passage  will  place  to  the  mind  of  every  reflecting 
reader  the  present  contest  between  the  Poles  and  Rus¬ 
sians  in  its  true  light.  The  question  at  issue  is,  whether 
the  former  nation  shall  be  governed  with  a  view  to  their 
own  advantage,  or  to  that  of  another  country.  It  is  the 
♦juestion  of  iiationid  independence,  the  only  guarantee  for 
political  as  that  is  for  personal  freedom.  Nicholas  may 
be  a  good,  kind  man  ;  he  may  have  lightened  the  burdens 
of  the  peasantry  and  burghers ;  but  he  can  claim  no 
right  to  rule  Poland,  in  accordance  with  any  theory  of 
government  ever  promulgated.  The  social  arrangements 
of  that  country  may — do — imperatively  demand  improve¬ 
ment;  but  that  can  only  be  effected  by  the  people  itself. 
Nations,  no  more  than  men,  can  be  watched  and  whipped 
into  good  behaviour. 

T/ie  Persian  Adventurer ;  being  the  Sequel  of  the  Kaz- 

zilbash.  By  J.  B.  Frazer,  Esq.  In  three  volumes. 

London.  Colburn  and  Bentley. 

The  author  of  the  Kuzzilbash  is  no  novelist,  in  the  legi- 
tinmte  sense  of  the  word.  Fielding  gives  us  the  true 
notion  of  a  novel,  when  he  calls  it  a  prose  epic.  It  ought 
to  be  a  story  complete  in  itself,  interesting  from  its  skil- 
ul  complexity,  and  happy  unravelling.  This  is  the 
o**m;  the  substance  ought  to  be,  well-developed  character 
"^pictures  of  the  human  mind,  unfolding  its  hiddeti  re¬ 
cesses  at  the  same  time  that  it  forms  itself ;  and  the 
cyo  vement  of  this  character  ought  to  be  made  subser- 
^ent  to  the  incidents — the  soil,  indeed,  out  of  which  they 
spring.  ^  Many  of  our  best  novels,  it  must  be  confessed, 
eficient  in  the  article  of  plot — none  of  them  in  that 
n  c  laracter.  I  hey  may  be  imj»erfect  in  form,  but  their 
^Htter  is  always  good.  But  try  the  Kuzzilbash,  and 
'  more  the  sequel  to  that  work,  now  under  our  review, 
‘‘lu  they  will  be  found  lamentably  deficient, 


I  The  interest  excited  by  the  Kuzzilbash  is  owing  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  spirited  character  of  the  narrative,  the  novel 
scenery  to  which  we  are  introduced,  and  the  startling  na¬ 
ture  of  his  adventures.  Story  there  is  none.  •  The  different 
adventures  of  the  hero  might  be  inverted  in  the  order  of 
time,  without  any  shock  being  given  to  probability,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  subservient  to  the  winding-up  of  the  story, 
or  the  display  of  his  maturing  character.  They  have  no 
natural  connexion  or  dependence.  The  Kuzzilbash,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  takes  care  to  tell  us  that  he  has  grown  wiser 
and  sedatcr,  is  the  same  person  from  first  to  last.  Shireen 
Selim,  all  ihiidramatis  persojuc^  areas  satisfactorily  known 
to  us  the  first  time  we  meet  them,  as  when  we  close. the 
last  volume.  There  are  affecting  incidents,  hair-breadth 
I  escapes,  and  gorgeous  description,  but  there  is  a  want  of 
any  vital  pervading  interest  to  give  unity  to  the  whole. 

All  this  holds  true  of  the  Kuzzilbash — the  Persian 
Adventurer  is  a  more  decided  failure.  It  is  simply  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  former  tale,  more  languidly  told.  The  hero  is, 
as  in  the  former  part  of  the  work,  thrown  into  situations 
from  which  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  rescue  him,  and 
this  trick  has  been  repeated,  till,  from  having  become  in¬ 
credible,  it  fails  to  move  us.  There  is  a  sameness,  too,  in 
the  continually  recurring  scenes  of  battle  and  bloodshed. 
Two  or  three  accounts  of  skirmishes  may  do,  but  six  long 
volumes  full  of  nothing  else  satiate.  There  are  a  great 
many  passages  in  the  three  volumes  now  before  us,  which 
show  that  Mr  Frazer  knew  Avhat  ought  to  be  done,  but 
in  no  one  instance  has  he  done  it.  He  indicates  fine 
things  instead  of  executing  them. 

One  of  his  most  successful  efforts  is 

THE  DEATH  OI’  AN  AFGHAUN  CHIEF. 

The  chief  himself,  wounded  in  body  and  broken  in 
spirit,  was  brought  before  me  as  commander  of  the  party — 
the  humble  organ  of  his  majesty’s  pleasure.  Well  did  he 
know  that  for  him  there  was  no  mercy.  When  I  reminded 
him  of  his  crimes,  upbraided  him  with  his  mad  obstinacy, 
and  declared  his  doom,  the  pale  gloomy  countenance  of  the 
Affghaun  lighted  up  with  a  glejun  of  indignant  fire ;  ‘  What 
I  have  done,  is  done,’  said  he.  ‘  I  have  lived  your  master’s 
foe,  and  his  foe  I  will  die.  What  good  cause  has  he  given 
me  to  love  him?’  demanded  he,  throwing  a  darkening  glance 
on  the  ruin  around  him  ;  the  energy  of  his  mind  rose  supe¬ 
rior  to  his  situation,  and  I  began  to  be  moved  with  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  constancy,  and  compassion  for  his  fate,  when 
the  Saafee  at  that  moment  stept  forward  like  a  messenger 
of  evil :  ‘  Tyrant !’  said  he,  in  a  hoarse  unnatural  voice, 

‘  the  day  of  reckoning  is  come  at  last.  Remember  Ibrahim 
Mullich  !  Such  as  the  house  of  Ibrahim  was  rendered  by 
the  arm  of  Waled  Abbas,  such  is  the  house  of  Waled  Abbas 
this  day,  smitten  through  the  might  of  the  Omnipotent,  by 
the  Inmd  of  his  servant  Polundeh  !  My  lord,  the  murderer 
of  my  father  stands  before  me  !  I  demand  the  price  of  blood 
— I  claim  this  man  as  my  due — the  reward  of  my  promised 
aid.* 

“  In  a  moment  the  proud  flush  left  the  cheek  of  the  Meer, 
as  he  heard  the  address  of  Poyundeh.  His  eye  quailed  be¬ 
neath  the  withering  frown  oi  the  young  Saaiee.  But  his 
hardihood  at  length  revived,  and  he  returned  his  haughty 
gaze  with  equal  scorn.  ‘  Thy  aid,  thou  coward  traitor ! 
and  darest  thou  boast  that  to  thee  the  Affghaun  power  owes 
this  last  blow?  Base  fool!  treacherous  worm!  thou  art 
beneath  my  curses.  Had  Allah  not  seen  fitting  to  pour  out 
his  wrath  upon  this  people,  where  then  had  been  thy  pitiful 
revenge?  Chief  of  the  troops  of  Nadir!  I  am  thy  prisoner, 
and  as  such  I  claim  to  be  conducted  to  the  foot  of  that  throne 
of  which  thou  art  the  servant.* 

“  ‘  Prisoner,*  replied  I,  ‘  the  orders  of  my  master  are 
these ;  That  wheresoever  Waled  Abbas  may  be  taken,  on 
that  spot  shall  he  meet  his  doom.  The  youth  before  thee 
claims  the  price  of  blood.  He  hath,  moreover,  named  that 
just  revenge  as  the  only  reward  of  his  services;  and  mv 
word  is  passed  that  into  his  hand  thou  shalt  be  delivered. 
Such  is  our  sacred  law,  the  injunctions  of  our  holy  faith  ; 
and  far  be  it  from  Ismael  to  break  his  oath,  or  contravene 
these  venerable  mandates,  even  had  his  prisoner  merited 
another  fate.  Young  Saafee,  behold  thy  victim  !  Take  and 
deal  with  him  as  it  seemeth  good  to  thee.  But  his  head 
inu.st  be  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  king  of  kings,  in  proof  that 
his  behests  have  been  obeved.’ 
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•  Holy  Prophet!  is  this  thy  justice  ?’  exclaimed  the  uii- 
foi*tunate  Meer,  who,  fearless  of  death  itself,  was  yet  ap¬ 
palled  at  the  thought  of  being  thus  tamely  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  one,  who  conscience  told  him  had  too  much 
cause  to  be  his  mortal  foe.  *  Can  a  warrior,  and  a  bold  one, 
denounce  a  doom  like  this  upon  a  brave  man,  who  has  only 
asserted  his  own  freedom,  and  repelled  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  with  all  his  might  ?  Once  more  I  appeal  to  thy 
honour  as  a  soldier see,  I  am  ready  !— let  me  but  die  by 
the  stroke  of  the  scimitar,  as  a  soldier  should  meet  his  death. 

I  seek  not  to  live.  Why  should  I  ?  My  family  and  my 
tribe  are  gone — destroyed— cut  off.  What  have  I  left  to 
live  for  ?  Put  let  me  not  fall,  bound,  by  the  hoiTid  knife  of 
a  mean,  cowardly  assassin.* 

**  The  poignant  energy  of  his  appeal  penetrated  my  very 
soul.  1  looked  at  the  young  Saafee ;  but  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  was  dark  and  impenetrable.  Still  I  hesi¬ 
tated  :  he  saw  the  workings  of  my  soul,  and  doubtless 
dreaded  the  consequences.  ‘  My  lord,*  said  he,  ‘  1  claim 
your  promise.  The  blood  of  my  father  and  my  brothers, 
the  spirits  of  my  kindred,  cry  out  from  their  graves  upon 
their  kinsman.  My  soul  has  no  peace.*  I  saw  that  all 
was  vain,  and  contended  no  farther.  May  Allah  be  my 
help  !  as  I  strove  to  do  my  duty,  as  I  acted  according  to  my 
belief  of  what  that  duty  was ;  but  the  pale  and  noble  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  Aifghaun  chief  as  he  stood  helpless  before  me 
—his  ton^e  now  mute — but  his  deep-set  eyes  fixed  upon 
mine  with  a  stem  upbraiding  look, — that  look  I  never  can 
forget.  Long  after  did  it  haunt  my  imagination  with  a 
force,  which,  though  my  conscience  denied,  my  heart  was 
forced  to  acknowledge. 

Put  the  worst  was  spared  both  to  himself  and  me. 
The  interview  I  have  described  took  place  in  a  court  of  the 
Meer’s  own  dwelling,  in  front  of  the  building  which  had 
been  his  own  dewankhaneh.  Of  this  court,  one  side  was 
formed  by  the  external  wall  of  the  fort,  which,  rising  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  giddy  precipice,  terminated  in 
a  terrace  and  parapet,  accessible  from  the  court  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  The  whole  of  this  little  court,  which  had  been 
laid  out  with  some  attention  to  comfort  and  neatness,  was 
now  thickly  strewed  with  ghastly  mangled  bodies,  and  the 
buildings  were  smeared  with  blood,  and  blackened  with 
smoke.  In  one  comer  of  this  scene  of  carnage  a  horse  cloth 
had  been  hastily  spread  for  me,  and  upon  it  1  was  seated 
when  the  prisoner  was  brought  before  me.  Sickening  with 
an  indescribable  feeling  of  emotion  at  the  conviction  of  what 
was  about  to  ensue,  but  unable  any  longer  to  prevent  or 
retard  the  catastrophe,  I  made  the  signal  to  the  guards  who 
held  the  Meer  that  they  should  deliver  him  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  claimant ;  and  they  accordingly  transferred  the 
shawl  W  which  his  arms  were  bound  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  Saafee ;  while  I,  hating  the  sight,  turned  away  my 
eyes, — but  they  were  speedily  recalled.  1  heard  the  voice  of 
Waled  Abbas  exclaim,— ‘  Is  it  indeed  thus? — then  I  have 
but  one  resource  !*  and,  watching  his  opportunity  before  the 
Saafee  had  rightly  secured  his  hold,  he  sprang  from  between 
the  guards,  and,  wounded  as  he  was,  rushed  with  the 
rapidity  of  light  up  the  steps  of  the  parapet.  Every  arai 
was  paralysed,  and  the  beating  of  each  heart  was  arrested  i 
for  a  moment,  as  the  lofty  figure  of  the  Meer  appeared 
standing  on  the  giddy  verge.  ‘  Tyrants  and  fools!*  ex¬ 
claimed  he,  in  tones  of  ineffable  scorn,  ‘  I  despise, — I  spit 
at  ye  !  I  am  beyond  your  power.’  With  these  words,  he 
bounded  into  the  air ;  and  such  was  the  awful  silence  which 
prevailed,  that  the  crash  of  his  falling  body  was  heard  dis¬ 
tinctly  ascending  from  the  abyss  below.** 

His  Nadir  Shah,  as  a  whole,  is  a  failure ;  but  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tyrant’s  end,  although  somewhat  enfeebled 
by  diffuseness,  has  sparkles  of  grandeur  and  terror. 

MURDER  OF  NADIR  SHAH. 

“  The  terrible  smile  which  convulsed,  rather  than  re¬ 
laxed,  his  features,  as  in  tones  of  bitter  ifiockery  he  uttered 
this  savage  jest,  made  even  those  best  accustomed  to  his 
excesses  of  cruelty  shudder  with  horror.  A  more  than 
usual  gloom  brooded  over  the  whole  assembly,  which  irri¬ 
tated  and  exacerbated,  if  possible,  the  devilish  ill-humour  of 
the  shah ;  and  he  sought  to  vent  it  in  increased  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  atrocities.  In  truth,  the  c^induct  and  demeanour 
of  Nadir,  on  this  event! ul  evening,  betrayed  an  utterly  dis¬ 
tem  j)ered  mind  ;  and  if  ever  the  unconscious  indications  of  ! 
approaching  fate  are  to  be  traced  in  the  yet  living  and  secure  ^ 
man,  they  were  written  on  the  aspect  and  deportment  of 
the  Shah  tliis  fatal  day. 

“  His  counteiidiicei  once  so  Serenely  composed  and  noble 


in  its  expression,  had,  long  ere  this,  from  the  habitual  in. 
dulgence  of  evil  passions,  contracted  a  sav^e  frown,  which 
weighed  upon  the  spirits  of  beholders ;  while  the  deep-worn 
lines  on  cheek  and  brow,  prevailing  over  increased  corpu¬ 
lency,  evinced  the  constant  load  of  jealous  care  and  suspi. 
cious  hatred  which  embittered  and  rankled  in  his  mind. 
On  this  evening,  these  peculiarities  of  appearance  were  fearl 
fully  increased ;— his  swarthy  cheek  was  tinged  with  liyid 
ellow;  the  fuiTows  on  his  brow  were  ominously  dark* 
is  eye,  rolling  in  its  orbit,  expressed  the  restless  fever  of 
his  mind,  no  less  than  the  convulsive  movements  of  his 
features,  and  his  quick,  sUiitling  changes  of  attitude,  did 
the  corresponding  uneasiness  of  his  frame.  Rapidly  and 
suspiciously  did  his  glance  flit  over  the  persons  and  coun¬ 
tenances  of  his  officers,  as  if  his  soul  sought  for  a  resting- 
place,— a  single  spot  on  which  it  could  repose  in  confidence* 
but  the  search  was  vain.  * 

“  The  durbar  of  Nadir  had,  for  a  long  time  past,  been  a 
scene  of  gloom  and  constraint ;  for  no  one  could  tell  whether 
he  might  be  one  moment  safe  from  the  effects  of  a  sudden 
ebullition  of  ill-humour,  nor  what  might  lye  the  conduct 
most  likely  to  secure  him.  Thus,  all  for  the  most  part 
stood  silent  and  downcast,  awaiting  the  address  of  their 
sovereign  rather  in  terror  than  in  hope ;  and  though  an 
occasional  facetious  remark  from  his  majesty  might  prove 
the  signal  for  miith  and  laughter,  it  was  a  merriment  so 
obviously  forced  and  constrained,  as  not  even  to  deceive  the 
ear  for  which  it  was  designed, — a  failure  which  serve<l 
to  increase  the  very  evil  in  which  that  constraint  had  ori- 
ginated. 

“  So  passed  the  time,  until  the  durbar  was  broken  up, 
when  the  Shah  retired  within  the  wall  of  serpurdehs,  which 
enclosed  his  pavilions ;  and  the  chiefs  and  officers  quitted 
the  sahii  before  the  audience-tent.  Still  they  did  not  retire 
to  their  quarters,  but  congi’egated  in  groups,  and  continued 
in  earnest  conversation ;  and  it  was  afterw^ards  remarked, 
that  the  officers  and  chiefs  of  Irauii  gathered  themselves 
together  in  parties  distinct  from  those  of  the  Oozbecks,  the 
Toorkomans,  and  the  Affghauns,  who  on  their  side  main¬ 
tained  the  same  rule,  and  had  their  own  separate  consulta¬ 
tions. 

“  To  an  observant  eye,  even  though  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  rumours  of  existing  conspiracies,  the  arrangement 
of  the  camp,  and  the  relative  positions  of  its  several  divi¬ 
sions,  might  have  afforded  matter  of  surprise,  and  even  of 
suspicion,  for  the  troops  immediately  around  the  royal 
quarters  were  principally  Oozbecks,  while  the  Affghauns 
and  Toorkomans  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  slope  upon 
which  the  camp  was  pitched,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
divisions  assigned  to  the  Peraian  troops  should,  in  case  of 
an  uproar,  lie  enclosed  between  two  fires.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  Toorkomans  and  Affghauns  were  observed  whet¬ 
ting  their  scimitars  according  to  the  custom  before  an 
action  ;  and  this  circumstance  did  not  escape  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  knew  what  was  in  contemplation. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  dai*k  treasons  and  jealous  alarms 
which  rendered  the  camp  no  unapt  similitude  of  a  mine 
about  to  be  sprung,  the  night  sunk  down  in  tranquillity 
and  silence  ;  nor  could  a  stranger  have  imagined  that  a 
catastrophe,  involving  the  fate  of  a  great  empire,  and  ot  sn 
many  thousand  human  lives,  was  on  the  eve,  nay',  at  the 
very  moment,  of  occurrence.  Fatigued  with  the  sustained 
exertions  and  agitating  incidents  of  the  late  expedition,  I 
had  retired  to  rest,  and  was  enjoying  a  profound  repose, 
when  one  of  my  most  attached  followers  and  guards  ran 
into  the  tent,  and  hastily  aroused  me, — *  Arise,  ariw,  my 
lord,*  said  he,  ‘  the  camp  is  in  a  tumult,  and  wild  cries  are 
heard  in  the  direction  of  the  royal  quarters.’  Starting  up, 
I  was  shaking  myself  to  throw  off  the  heaviness  of  sleep, 
for  I  scarcely  comprehended  the  man’s  words,  when  m 
rushed  Noor  Mahomed,  exclaiming,  ere  he  well  reached 
the  doorway,  ‘  In  the  name  of  God,  Ismael,  arise  I  tw 
camp  is  in  horrible  confusion  ;  they  say  the  Shah  has  been 
murdered  !* 

‘‘  Effectually  aroused  by  the  bai’e  mention  of  such  an 
alarming  rumour,  I  hastily  threw  on  my  coat  of  mail 
a  few  clothes,  and  catching  up  my  arms,  ran  with 
Mahomed  towards  the  royal  pavilion.  Numbera,  who  had 
been  startled  by  the  same  indistinct  rumour,  were  n^ 
streaming  from  sundry  quartera  in  this  direction,  arw 
Iraunees,  Affghauns,  Toorkomans,  and  Oozbecks,  allmn 
thither  in  a  mingled  crowd  to  learn  the  truth. 
afterwards  remembered  thiat  all  the  latter  troops  were  fulff 
armed — a  circumstance  which  corroborated  the  belief  g«p^ 
rally  entertained,  of  the  inteuded  massacTe  of  the  fepuad 
troops  on  this  very  night. 
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‘‘  Before  the  royal  pavilion,  the  confusion  was  already 
fiomulete.  The  serpurdehs  were  io\  n  down  in  many  places, 
number  of  persons  were  running  in  and  out,  and  blows 
and  loud  execrations  were  bi‘ginning  to  make  themselves  be 
heaid  Tor  some  time,  our  enquiries  regarding  what  had 
haupened  remained  unansweretl,  and  we  knew  not  what  to 
think  for  it  was  not  the  first  alarm  of  the  kind  which  had 
proved  groundless,  although  never  before  had  appearances 

been  so  alarming.  ,  ^  ^  ^  , 

“  At  last,  observing  Moossa  Beg,  an  officer  of  the  guard, 

nassin‘>  hastily  by,  although  ignorant  at  the  time  of  his 
uvat  share  in  the  business,  I  stopped  and  entreated  him  to 
tell* the  truth.  ‘  Know  ye  not  of  it  ?*  replied  he :  ‘  tumaum 
s/ioud/ it  is  all  over !— the  bloody  tyrant  is  dead  ‘  Puiiah- 
be-Khodah  !  can  it  be?*— ‘  It  is  true.  Mahomed  Sabeh 
Khan  Affshar  and  the  Kussukchee  Bashee  forced  their 
way  in  not  an  hour  ago,  killed  the  eunuch  of  the  guard  at 
(hi*  cnti-aiice  of  the  sleeping  tent,  cut  down  some  women 
and  other  eunuchs,  who  were  moving  about,  and  sought 
lor  the  Shah  ;  but  he,  probably  awakened  and  alarmed  by 
the  noise,  could  not  immediately  be  found.  They  caught  a 
sight  of  him  at  last  by  the  light  of  a  small  chiraugh,  and 
rushed  towards  him.  But  by  that  time  he  was  on  his 
guard,  and  while  loudly  calling  on  his  own  guards,  actually 
struck  down  two  of  the  gholaums  who  followed  us,  before 
a  blow  from  Mahomed  Saleh  disabled  him  in  some  degree, 
and  C/Onvinced  him  of  our  errand.  A  fearful  scuffle  ensued. 
The  Shah,  at  last  tripped  up,  1  believe  by  a  tent  rope— for, 
in  the  scuffle,  he  sought  to  escape  from  the  tent,  and  we 
had  by  that  time  got  to  its  outside — fell,  and  cried  out  for 
ineixjy,  promising  unqualified  forgiveness  to  all  concerned. 

‘  Mercy,  tyrant  ?’  said  Saleh  Khan,  aiming  at  him  a  terrible 
stroke ;  ‘  you  never  knew  what  it  was,  and  you  shall  not 
now.’  The  blow  was  mortal ;  but  he  received  many  more 
wounds  before  we  left  him;  and  then  Mahomed  Saleh 
severed  the  head  from  the  body.’ 

“  ‘  And  were  you  then  one  of  them,  Moossa?’  exclaimed 
I,  smitten  with  horror  and  with  pity  ;  ‘you,  an  officer  ! — 
a  confidential  officer  of  his  own  guard  !* — ‘  What  was  to  be 
done?’  responded  Moossa  Beg  ;  ‘  it  was  come  to  the  point 
with  a  vengeance,— it  was  he  or  me — iis,  1  should  say. 
Where  w'as  the  room  for  hesitation  ?  besides,  I  had  the 
orders  of  Alice  Koolee  Khan.* 

“  While  these  words  were  passing  hastily  between  us, 
Mahomed  Koolee  Khan  himself  came  hurriedly  by,  his 
clothes  sprinkled  wdth  blood,  and  his  drawn  swoi’d  in  his 
hand.  ‘  If  ye  desire  to  live  till  morning,’  said  he,  ‘  do  not 
stand  here  gazing  upon  a  broken  pipkin,  but  fiy  every  man 
to  his  quarters,  and  defend  his  own.  The  Oozbecks  and 
Toorkomans  are  upon  us  already ;  let  the  Iraunees  look  to 
it.*  And,  in  truth,  the  tumult  w’as  fast  thickening  and 
swelling,  and  swords  were  flashing,  and  musket-shots  were 
dropping  here  and  there.  The  uproar  w^as  soon  repeated 
in  other  quarters  of  the  camp.  The  shouts  rose  into  a  con- 
tin  ueil  yell  of  various  sounds ;  the  musket  peals  increased  to 
a  <M)ntinued  rattle.  The  gathering  cries  of  each  troop  and 
clan  were  heard  above  the  tumult.  ‘  Atfshars  !  Beyants  ! 
.falloyers!  Koords!  To  your  arms  !  Hah!  Gholaumee  ! 
Keep  your  ground  !  The  rascally  Toorkomans  and  Aff- 
ghauns  are  upon  us  !*and  soldiers  were  fast  running  about 
to  find  their  comrades  or  officers. 

“  The  morning  dawned  upon  a  spectacle  of  confusion, 
pillage,  and  bloodshed,  which  the  mind  cannot  imagine  nor 
the  pen  describe ;  and  which,  from  being  so  sudden  and 
totally  unexpected,  was  the  more  striking  and  appalling. 
Of  the  lofty  and  magnificent  pavilions  of  the  Shah,  scai’ce 
a  v^tige  remained,  except  the  torn  serpurdelis,  and  walls 
which  lay  scattered  about,  with  a  part  of  one  of  the  harem 
tents  still  hanging  upon  its  broken  pole.  Of  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  most  were  in  a  similar 
condition,  except  in  those  quarters  where  the  inmates,  being 
nn  their  guard,  had  manfully  resisted  their  assailants ;  and 
among  these  was  that  of  the  Affshars.  The  lines  and  streets 
oeUveeii  the  tents  were  encumbered  with  dead  bodies, 
which,  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands,  lay  strewed 
throughout  the  camp.  The  smoke  of  the  dying  fires  still 
aintly  rose  upwiirds,  and  fragments  of  pillaged  goods  were 
thickly  scattered  over  the  whole  ground.  Among  this 
ndeous  scene  swarmed  thousands  of  fierce  and  armed  men, 
still  thirsting  for  each  other’s  lives;  still  threatening  their 
onner  coimades  with  the  arms  which,  till  now,  had  bi*en 
fielded  in  each  other’s  defence.  Such  was  this  awful 
cansrmitation ;  a  single  night,  nay,  a  few  hours,  hail  reduced 
e  well-ordered  arrangement  and  admirable  organization 
.  ^  camp  to  this  frightful  condition.  On  the  life  of  a 

■‘^Ic  man  hung  all  this  mighty  change.  The  brilliant 


hour  of  summer  sunshine,  succeeded  by  the  wildest  storm 
of  winter,  affords  not  an  adequate  image  of  its  horrors.  It 
was  like  the  day  of  eternal  doom  succeeding  to  the  joys  of 
Paradise. 

“  The  increasing  light  of  day,  however,  appeared  to  calm, 
in  some  measure,  and  to  restore  to  reason,  the  sundry  furi¬ 
ous  factions,  who  having  tried  their  strength  in  the  medley 
of  a  night  encounter,  and  having  found  that  little  was  to 
be  gained,  while  much  was  to  be  lost,  by  further  violence, 
now  drew  off  to  parley  and  negotiate.  But  while  each 
party  stood  thus  on  guard,  surlily  glaring  on  each  other  like 
lions  breathing  from  a  first  encounter,  and  eying  the 
strength  and  preparation  of  their  respective  adversaries  be¬ 
fore  recommencing  the  combat,  a  cry  of  enquiry  arose,  of— 
‘  Where  is  the  body  of  the  Shah?  Is  he  in  reality  dead  ?’ 
And  the  Toorkomans  and  Affghauns,  upon  whom  the  blow 
could  not  fail  of  falling  with  most  severity,  were  the  loud¬ 
est  in  calling  out  for  satisfaction  upon  this  important  point. 

“  The  ]>rincipal  leaders  of  each  corps  were  now  called 
upon  in  a  tumultuous  manner  to  stand  forward,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded,  at  the  common  voice,  to  search  for  the  corpse.  It 
was  found,  after  awhile,  lying  half  naked  upon  the  gi*ound 
among  the  ruins  of  the  harem  pavilion  :  the  only  living 
thing  near  it  was  an  old  woman,  who  sat  lamenting  over 
the  severed  head.  At  sight  of  these  bloody  tokens,  which 
were  instantly  brought  forth,  and  product  to  the  forei^ 
troops,  who  soon  assembled  in  their  respective  corps,  a  mist 
seemed  to  fall  from  their  eyes.  They  now  felt  palpably 
what  before  they  had  not  perceived, '  that  their  power  had 
passed  away,  and  with  it  their  security ;  that  the  spell 
which  had  incorporated  them,  and  identified  them  with 
the  sons  and  soldiers  of  another  land,  and  almost  given  it 
into  their  possession,  was  for  ever  broken,  and  that  they 
now  stood  alone,  unsupported,  among  those  who  had  ceased 
to  be  their  comrades  and  friends.** 


Illmt rations  of  Zoology  ;  being  Represeyitations  of  Ne\0^ 
Rare,  or  Remarkable  Subjects  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
Drawn  and  Coloured  after  Nature;  with  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Details,  By  James  Wilson,  F.  R.S.E. 
Royal  Folio.  Edinburgh.  William  Blackwood.  183L 

We  look  upon  Mr  Wilson*s  splendid  work  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  natural  history.  The  figures  of  the  different 
animals  are  uniformly  executed  with  accuracy  and  taste ; 
the  historical  details  in  that  graphic  and  amusing  manner 
which  characterises  all  Mr  Wilson’s  'writings.  The 
Illustrations  are  selected  from  a  mass  of  interesting  sub¬ 
jects  contained  in  the  Museum  of  our  University,  eked 
out  by  the  materials  with  which  the  author’s  extensive 
correspondence  with  the  Zoologists  of  Europe  have  sup¬ 
plied  him.  Mr  Wilson’s  object  has  been  to  fui'nish  na¬ 
turalists  with  correct  representations  “  of  such  objects  as 
are  either  entirely  new,  or  have  never  before  been  ade¬ 
quately  represented  in  the  pages  of  Natural  History,” 
published  at  intervals. 

“  By  a  judicious  and  varied  selection,”  he  says  in  his  Pre¬ 
face,  “  of  subjects  from  the  different  classes  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  accompanied  by  a  history  of  their  habits  and 
modes  of  life,  it  is  hoped  that,  in  the  course  of  not  many 
years,  such  a  representative  assemblage  may  be  brought  to¬ 
gether,”  [revolutionary  and  democratic  principles  at  work 
among  the  brutes,  too,]  “  as  will  serve  to  exemplify,  in  a 
novel  and  interesting  manner,  the  numerous  trib^  of  living 
creatures,  of  which  the  great  family  of  Natui’e  is  composed. 
On  the  first  introduction  of  every  established  order,  or 
well-marked  genus,  such  observations  will  be  presented  as 
may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  natural  history  oi  the  species 
which  it  contiiins,  considered  in  their  generalities;  and 
thus,  while  the  subjects  treated  of  individually  may,  from 
their  rarity,  or  the  accuracy  of  their  portraitures,  be  regard¬ 
ed  with  some  degree  of  interest  even  by  the  scientific  natu- 
mlist,  the  work  itself  will  at  the  same  time  serve  as  an  ele¬ 
mentary  intro<1uction  under  a  popular  form,  not  unadapted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  general  reader.  1 1  will  be  the  author’s 
aim  to  combine  the  precision  of  a  scientific  treatise  wdth  the 
more  excursive  and  agreeable  character  of  a  popular  miscel¬ 
lany  ;  and  by  avoiding  alike  the  vagueness  and  inaccuracy 
of  the  one,  and  the  repulsive  dryness  of  the  other,  to  gain 
the  favour  of  both  classes  of  readers.’* 

The  author  has  i>erformed  all  that  he  has  hei'c  proinU 
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sed.  In  the  course  of  nine  numbers,  (the  ninth,  which 
concludes  the  first  volume,  has  just  been  published,)  he 
has  furnished  us  with  figures  and  histories  of  thirty-two 
rare  species  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  he  has  given,  on  the 
introduction  of  every  individual  belonging  to  a  new  genus, 
comprehensive  and  scientific  generic  descriptions.  We 
know  not  whether  we  have  been  most  delighted  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  systematic  portions  of  the  work,  or  the 
fresh  breathings  of  forest  adventure,  which  come  across 
us  in  his  particular  descriptions.  We  roam  in  fancy  with 
him  through  the  luxuriant  forests  of  tropical  America, 
listening  with  beating  hearts  to  the  bowlings  of  the  puma, 
or  the  yet  more  dreadful  jaguar ;  or,  treading  upon  the 
arctic  ice,  we  lie  in  watch  for  the  grey  American  wolf. 
We  enjoy  the  good-humoured  indolence  of  the  water-hog 
as  he  sits  comfortably  cooling  his  fore-paws  in  the  water, 
and  laugh  at  the  antic  grimace  of  the  giant  ourang-outarig. 

We  quote  a  passage,  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
Mr  Wilson’s  powers  of  generic  description  : 

Animals  of  the  cat  kind  are,  in  a  state  of  nature,  almost 
continually  in  action,  both  by  night  and  day.  They  either 
walk,  creep,  or  advance  rapidly  by  prodigious  bounds ;  but 
they  seldom  ruiiy  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  extreme  flexi¬ 
bility  of  their  limbs,  and  vertebral  column,  which  cannot 
preserve  the  rigidity  necessary  to  that  species  of  movement. 
Their  sense  of  sight,  especially  during  , twilight,  is  acute — 
their  hearing  very  perfect — their  perception  of  smell  less  so 
than  in  the  dog  tribe.  •  Their  most  obtuse  sense  is  that  of 
taste,  the  lingual  nerve  in  the  lion,  according  to  Desmoulins, 
being  no  larger  than  that  of  a  middle-sized  dog.  In  fact, 
the  tongue  of  these  animals  is  as  much  an  organ  of  masti¬ 
cation  as  of  taste,  its  sharp  and  horny  points,  inclined  back¬ 
wards,  being  used  for  tearing  away  the  softer  parts  of  the 
animal  substances  on  which  they  prey.  The  perception  of 
touch  is  said  to  reside  very  delicately  in  the  small  bulbs  at 
the  base  of  the  mustaches. 

“  The  females  are  remarkable  for  their  tender  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  young :  the  males,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  jealousy,  as  it  may  be  called, 
which  frequently  renders  them  the  most  formidable  ene¬ 
mies  of  their  own  oflspring.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  former 
sex  usually  conceal  the  places  where  they  have  brought 
forth,  or  frequently  remove  their  young.  They  are  a  soli- 
tai*y  tribe,  and,  like  most  animals  which  feed  on  living  prey, 
rarely  seek  each  other’s  society,  except  during  the  season  of 
love.  Like  the  ‘  mighty  hunters*  among  the  human  race, 
they  require  an  extensive  domain  for  the  exercise  of  their 
predacious  habits ;  and  a  near  neighbour  can  only  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  mortal  foe.  It  is  the  uneradicable  nature  of 
this  sentiment  which  causes  that  very  peculiar  noise  in  the 
throat,  and  the  mistrustful  rolling  of  the  eye,  observable 
even  in  the  most  perfectly  reclaimed  individuals,  when  they 
are  approached  during  meal-time. 

“  If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  great  uniformity  of  aspect 
which  prevails  among  the  different  species  of  this  genus, 
we  would  naturally  conclude  that  they  were  all  inhabitants 
of  one  and  the  same  climate.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  genus  more  truly  cosmopolite;  for 
every  zone  has  its  species  of  felis,  and  the  tiger  itself  ex¬ 
tends  its  ravages  from  the  equatorial  regions  almost  to  the 
polar  circle.  The  cry  varies  greatly  in  the  different  species. 
1  he  lion  roars  with  a  voice  resembling  distant  thunder, 
ih^ep,  tremulous,  and  broken ;  the  jaguar  barks  almost  like 
a  dog  ;  the  cry  of  a  panther  is  like  the  grating  of  a  saw ; 
and  they  all  purr  after  the  manner  of  a  domestic  cat,  with 
an  energy  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  species.** 

As  a  specimen  of  the  discussions  with  which  Mr  Wil¬ 
son  adorns  and  illustrates  his  narratives  of  different  ani¬ 
mals,  we  select  the  following  from  his  account  of  the 
sacred  or  Egyptian  ibis. 

“  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a  people  prone  to 
award  divine  honours  to  the  brute  creation,  the  ibis  was 
regarded  as  an^  obj^t  of  superstitious  woi^ship,  and  its 
sculptured  outline  irequently  occurs  among  the  hierogly- 
phical  images  which  adorn  the  walls  of  their  temples.  The 
conservation  of  its  mystical  body  tK*cupied  the  assiduous 
care  of  their  holiest  priests  while  living,  and  exercised  the 
gloomy  art  of  their  most  skilful  tmibalmers  when  dead. 
The  embalmed  bodies  of  this  species  are  still  foiiml  in  the 
^.atacmnbs,  and  other  places  of  ancient  sepulture ;  and  the 
^Iitiquary  and  the  naturalist  marvel  alike  at  the  wonderfid 


art  which  has  handed  down  unimpaired  to  a  far  removed 
posterity,  the  form  and  features  of  so  frail  a  creature.  The 
perfection  of  an  unknown  process  has  almost  defied  the  ra, 
vages  of  time,  and  through  its  intervention,  the  self-same 
individuals  exist  in  a  tangible  form,  which  wandered  along 
the  banks  of  the  mysterious  Nile  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world,  or,  *  in  dim  seclusion  veiled,’  inhabited  the  sanctuary 
of  temples,  which,  though  themselves  ot  most  magnificent 
proportions,  are  now  scarcely  discernible  amid  the  desert 
dust  of  an  unpeopled  wilderness. 

“  The  natural  and  mythological  histories  of  this  species 
are  so  closely  combined  by  ancient  authors,  that  it  is  scarcely 
])Ossible  to  gather  from  their  statements  any  rational  mcjui- 
ing.  Those,  indeed,  whose  province  it  is  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  mankind,  by  explaining  the  rise  and  progress  of 
superstition,  and  the  frequent  connexion  between  certain 
forms  of  a  delusive  worship,  and  the  physical  conditions  of 
clime  and  country,  may  find  in  the  distorted  history  of 
Egyptian  animals  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  such 
ingenious  speculations;  but  the  zoologist  has  to  do  rtither 
with  things  as  they  are,  than  as  they  are  supposed  to  be; 
and  his  province  is  to  explain — or  attempt  so  to  do— the 
works  of  the  God  of  Nature,  as  they  exist  in  their  most 
beautiful  and  harmonious  simplicity,  undeformed  by  the 
multitudinous  fables  of  a  remote  antiquity.  We  need  not 
then  to  enquire  whether  the  basilisk  be  born  from  an  egg 
produced  in  the  body  of  the  ibis,  by  a  concentration  of  ail 
the  poison  of  all  the  serpents  which  it  may  have  swallowed 
in  the  course  of  a  long  and  reptile-eating  life ; — nor  whe¬ 
ther  the  casual  touch  of  its  lightest  plume  still  suffices,  not 
only  to  enchant  and  render  motionless  the  largest  crocodile, 
but  even  to  deprive  it  at  once  of  life ;— nor  whether  the 
ibis  itself,  according  to  an  expression  of  the  Priest  ot  Her- 
mopolis,  sometimes  attains  to  so  great  an  age  that  ‘  it  can¬ 
not  die,’  unh»ss  when,  removed  from  the  sustaining  soil  ot 
its  beloved  Egypt,  it  sinks  under  the  nostalgia  ot  a  foreign 
land  !  For  we  know  that  the  basilisk  does  not  exist ;  that 
young  ibises  have  been  seen  flapping  themselves  across  the 
out-stretched  bodies  of  sleeping  crocodiles,  which  atter- 
wards  sought  the  waters  of  the  Nile  with  their  accustomed 
alacrity,  and  that  the  age  of  the  sacred  bird,  though,  trom 
the  skill  of  the  embalmers,  it  may  be  said  to^  be  ‘  in  death 
immortal,*  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  rest  ot  its  congener. 

“  The  sacred  ibis  is  usually  observed  either  in  pairs,  or  in 
small  groups  of  eight  or  ten  individuals.  They  build  their 
nests  on  palms  and  other  elevated  trees,  and  lay  two  or  three 
whitish  eggs.  They  do  not  breed  in  Egypt,  but  arrive  in 
that  country  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  begin  to  swell. 
This  apparent  connexion  between  the  presence  of  these 
birds,  and  the  fertilizing  flow  of  the  mighty  river,  probably 
gave  rise  to  their  worship  as  divine  agents,  in  immediate 
connexion  with  those  grander  processes  of  nature  by  which 
the  surface  of  the  earth  was  regulated  and  sustained  in  a  fit 
condition  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  human  race. 
A  slight  knowledge  of  natural  history  would  indeetl  have 
sufficed  to  show,  that  such  divine  honours  had  not  been 
awarded  as  a  consequence  of  their  destruction  ot^  serpents 
and  other  venomous  reptiles ;  for  the  modern  Egyptians 
confirm  the  views  of  Colonel  Grobert,  that  the  ibis  does  not 
prey  on  serpents  at  all,  but  feeds  very  much  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  curlew,  on  insects,  worms,  small  fishes,  and 
molluscous  animals.** 


These  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  the  reader  that  Nr 
Wilson  possesses  an  acute  perception  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  nature,  an  imagination  alive  to  its  poetry,  and 
that  of  the  low  voice  of  antiquity,  together  with  the  power 
of  giving  vent  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  lively  and 
picturesque  language.  His  work  is  an  object  of  elegant 
and  intellectual  luxury,  and  will  form  an  appropriate 
ornament  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  wealthy,  as  wcU 
as  on  the  shelves  of  the  student. 
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The  present  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  powerfn^ 
Number  that  the  Foreign  Quarterly  yet  publish^' 
Some  may,  perhaps,  object  to  a  want  of  sufficient  valid) 
in  the  subjects  treated  of;  and,  for  a  continuance, 
ourselves  would  certainly  object  to  such  a  sameness ; 
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e  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  it  was  profitable  for 
r  periodical  occasionally  to  add  weight  and  impetus  to  a 
blow  bv  making  almost  a  whole  Number  tell  more  or 
less  directly  in  one  way.  The  historical  and  sUitistical  | 
are  the  predominant  themes  ;  and  Germany  comes  in  for 
its  full  share  of  notice.  In  Article  VI  I.  we  have  some 
interesting  discussion  respecting  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Germans  ;  in  Article  VIII.,  a  concise  and  accurate  view 
of  the  history  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  a  branch  of  the 
antiquities  of  maritime  commerce  and  free  institutions, 
respecting  which  our  English  literati  are  wofully  de¬ 
ficient.  Article  I.,  which  professes  tube  an  essay  on  the 
spirit  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  although 
in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the  field  of  Franco,  may 
be  considered  as  supplementary  to  the  two  we  have  just 
enumerated.  Coming  nearer  our  own  times,  we  have. 
Article  IX.,  an  impartial  narrative  of  the  Brunswick 
Revolution.— Article  I V.,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Weber. 

_ Article  V.,  some  remarks  upon  the  lately  published 

correspondence  between  Schiller  and  Goethe*  The  ac¬ 
count  of  Weber  is  just  and  amiable  in  its  observations  ; — 
the  more  surprised  were  we  to  find  in  so  able  a  paper, 
such  a  sentence  as  the  following  : — “  Like  almost  every 
other  great  composer,  his  father  was  a  musician.”  Is 
this  writer  aware  of  afiy  great  composer  who  was  7iot  a 
musician  ?  The  brief  remarks  upon  Schiller  and  Goethe 
contain  the  most  correct  estimate  of  their  respective 
excellencies  which  we  have  yet  met  with.  To  the  class 
of  articles  upon  which  we  have  made  this  running  com¬ 
ment,  may  be  added  Article  XI.,  a  catalogue  of  German 
Annuals.  The  remaining  papers  in  this  Number  arc. 
Article  II.,  upon  the  Mythology  and  Religion  of  Ancient 
Greece — nothing  particular ;  Article  V.,  on  the  Fine  Arts 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  ditto  ;  and  Article  HI.,  a  sound  and 
judicious  essay  upon  Consumption.  But  the  Article  of 
which  the  Review  may  most  justly  be  proud,  is  the  paper 
upon  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  evidently  the 
work  of  one  who  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject,  free 
from  prejudice,  and  determined  to  speak  honestly  out, 
regardless  of  what  either  Americans  or  Englishmen  may 
think  of  them.  In  its  spirit  and  temper  it  is  the  only 
unexceptionable  discourse  that  has  been  elicited  by  the 
bickerings  between  us  and  brother  Jonathan,  on  either 
bide  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  is  good  this  time.  The 
article  on  the  China  Trade  is  satisfactorv.  The  review 
of  Dr  Bowring’s  Translations  is  discriminative  and  can¬ 
did  ;  the  friendly  tone  in  which  it  is  composed  is,  consider¬ 
ing  the  late  war  between  the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster, 
highly  creditable.  The  review  of  3I‘Culloch’s  Principles 
ot  Political  Economy,  is  no  review,  but  two  essays  upon 
different  branches  of  that  science  tied  together,  with  an 
encomiastic  paragraph  on  the  Professor’s  work  tagged  to 
their  tail.  The  article  on  the  Civil  Disabilities  of  the 
Jews,  is  powerful  as  a  piece  of  abstract  reasoning;  but 
the  author,  like  most  Englishmen,  does  not  know  the 
character  of  that  nation.  The  article  on  the  Spirit  of 
S<»ciety  in  England  and  France,  is  good,  but  full  of 
affectation  ;  that  on  the  Principles  of  Belief  and  Expectci- 
tion,  logical ;  that  on  the  Capital  Punishment  of  For¬ 
gery,  twaddling ;  that  on  the  Irish  Novels,  good  again. 
Besides  these,  there  are  articles  purporting  to  treat  of  the 
Evangelical  School ;  Professor  Sandford’s  Translation  of 
Thiersch’s  Greek  Grammar  ;  Irish  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions  and  Mr  Sadler.  Last  of  all  comes  an  article 
on  the  Late  and  Present  Ministry.  It  has  of  late  been  the 
custom  ot  the  Edinburgh  to  wind  up  every  Number  with 
a  bulletin  of  that  party  of  which  it  is  the  standard-bearer 
^nd  rallying  point.  The  present,  therefore,  we  conclude 
to  he  a  ministerial  manifesto;  and  as  such,  recommend  it 
to  the  devout  perusal  of  our  readers. 


Sketches  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and  Pern.  By  Samuel 

Haigh,  Esq.  One  volume  8vo.  Pp.  431.  London. 

Effingham  Wilson.  1831. 

IMr  Haigh  is  a  very  lucky  man.  He  tells  us  that  he 
had  “an  opportunity  of  seeing,  with  more  than  a  cursory 
eye,  the  principal  events  which  have  taken  place  in  that 
quarter  (viz.  Chili  and  Peru)  for  the  last  fourteen  years.” 
On  consulting  his  book,  we  find  that  he  landed  at  lluenos 
Ayres  in  the  autumn  of  1817,  and  quitted  it  in  autumn 
1819.  He  again  visited  South  America  in  1824,  and 
remained  three  years.  It  was  very  kind  in  the  “  prin¬ 
cipal  events”  to  happen  all  within  comparatively  brief 
periods,  at  a  considerable  interval,  just  to  enable  Mr 
Haigh  to  view  them  “  with  more  than  a  cursory  eye.” 

But  Mr  Haigh  is  also  a  very  provoking  man.  After 
telling  us  what  a  lucky  man  he  has  been,  in  the  matter 
of  “  seeing  with  more  than  a  cursory  eye,”  [perhaps  he 
saw  with  two  cursory  eyes;]  and  again,  how,  “  during 
his  residence  in  Arequipa,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  the  true  nature  of  the  mining  concerns,  the  details  of 
which  would  fill  a  volume,”  he  turns  short  round  upon 
us  with — “  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  here  to  give 
the  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  decline,  and  fall  of  those 
so  hastily  formed  associations,”  &c.  The  consequence  is, 
that  he  tells  us  nothing  about  the  matter  ;  and  thus  it  is 
through  the  whole  volume.  This  is  something  like  what 
the  vulg.'ir  term,  “  selling  a  bargain” — raising  our  ex¬ 
pectations,  in  order  to  disappoint  them.  It  is  like  the 
venerable  nursery  joke  : — “  Can  you  keep  a  secret?” — 
“  Yes.” — “  So  can  I.”  It  is  like  the  servant’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Autolycus’s  song  in  “  The  Winter’s  Tale  “  He 
has  the  prettiest  love  songs  for  maids ;  jump  her,  and 
thump  her ;  and  where  some  stretch-mouthed  rascal 
means  mischief,  he  makes  the  maid  answer.  Whoop,  do 
me  no  harm,  good  man:  puts  him  off,  slights  him,  with 
Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man." 

Lastly,  Mr  Haigh  is  a  very  mysterious  man.  We  can¬ 
not  fancy  w’hat  took  him  to  South  America.  In  the 
large  towns,  and  among  fashionable  society,  he  is  quite 
the  gentlemi'in.  We  hear  of  nothing  but  dinners  and 
wines;  tertulias,  waltzing,  eyes,  shapes,  and  modesty. 
In  crossing  the  Pampas,  however,  it  turns  out  that  he 
carries  a  box  of  ribbons  with  him,  and  for  a  moment  the 
reader  is  inclined  to  believe  that  he  has  caught  him — he 
is  a  man-milliner.  But  no  ;  we  have  been  too  hiisty— 
we  have  got,  as  Homer  says,  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear. 
At  St  Jago  wc  find  him  disposing  of  a  cargo  of  sabres. 
We  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  Air  Haigh.  He  is  a 
Cheapside  Proteus— -a  chameleon  of  Tottenham- Couit 
Road. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  leave  the  author,  and  turn 
to  his  book.  One  half  of  it  is  dedic.ated — we  beg  pardon 
of  our  fair  readers — we  have  some  foolish  palpitations,  at¬ 
tributable  solely  to  our  having  been  educiited  at  home  instead 
of  being  sent  to  a  public  school — but  in  the  cause  of  science 
and  truth  w'c  will  conquer  those  unworthy  misgivings ; — 
one  half  of  the  book,  then,  is  dedicated  to  a  narrative  of 
his  nocturnal  encounters  in  bed  with — ffeas.  Another 
portion  is  occupied  with  nice  discriminations  between 
the  bite  of  the  above-mentioned  insect  and  that  of  the 
red  mosquito.  Then  we  have  a  picturesque,  and  rather 
sublime,  account  of  the  author’s  scamper  across  the  deserts 
of  South  America  after  his  ribbons  and  swatches,  and  a 
graphic  narrative  of  his  ride  what  time  a  chivalrous  fit 
led  him  to  gird  himself  with  sword  and  pistol,  and  haste 
to  the  battle-field,  time  enough  to  see  the  monks  confess¬ 
ing  some  who  had  fallen  in  the  fray.  We  have  nothing 
more  of  any  consequence. 

Seriously,  we  could  not  imagine  why  such  a  book 
should  be  published  :  and  this  problem  might  still  have 
been  tormenting  us,  had  it  not  been  for  a  contemporary 
critic.'  3'his  Daniel  come  to  judgment  informs  us  that 
it  is  chietly  valuable  as  being  “  posterior  in  appearance, 
but  prior  in  date,”  to  other  works  professing  to  be  descrip* 
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tive  of  the  same  countries.  Now,  we  in  our  simplicity 
had  imagined  this  to  be  a  disadvantage.  We  thought  the 
person  who  saw  only  the  commencement  of  a  struggle 
less  qualified  to  describe  it  than  he  who  was  in  at  the 
death.  And  we  never  dreame<l  that  a  half-told  tale 
^uld  be  rendered  more  important  by  the  auditor's  being 
already  in  possession  of  the  whole  truth.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  mere  matters  of  opinion^  and  we  propound  them 
with  becoming  diffidence. 


The  English  School;  a  Series  of  the  most  approved  Pro¬ 
ductions  in  Painting  and  Sculpture^,  executed  by  British 
Artists,  from  the  Days  of  Hogarth  to  the  Present 
Time ;  Selected,  Arranged,  and  Accompanied  with  De¬ 
scriptive  and  Explanatory  Notices  in  English  and 
French.  By  G.  Hamilton.  Engraved  in  outline 
upon  steel.  London.  1830.  Nos.  7,  8,  9. 
Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  Engraved 
by  William  and  Edward  Finde^i.  London  :  Charles 
Tilt.  Edinburgh:  Thomas  Ireland.  1830.  No.  VIII. 
National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Illustrious  and  Eminent 
Personages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  With  Memoirs, 
by  William  Jerdan,  Esq.  No.  XXL  London. 
Fisher,  Son,  &  Co.  1830. 

The  first  of  these  works  is  a  neat,  cheap,  and  unpre¬ 
tending  book.  Each  number  contains  six  outline  engra¬ 
vings  of  a  painting  by  some  British  master.  The  selec¬ 
tion  is  in  general  good,  and  the  execution  spirited.  We 
arc  thus  put  in  possession  of  something  to  remind  us  of 
the  graces  of  composition,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal— not  unfrequently  of  a  good  deal  of  its  expression. 
The  numbers  now  before  us  contain,  among  others, — 
Stephanoff's  Visit  to  Rich  Relations;”  West’s  “  Lear 
in  the  Storm,”  and  “  Regulus ;”  Wilkie’s  Jew’s  Harp 
Opie’s  “  Death  of  Rizzio a  ‘‘  Landscape,”  by  Wilson  ; 
and  “  Cottage  Children,”  by  Gainsborough.  W^e  like 
to  have  such  a  book  beside  us,  into  which  we  can  occa¬ 
sionally  take  a  peep,  in  order  to  refresh  our  memory. 
We  wish  its  deserving  publisher  success,  and  better  ex¬ 
planatory  notices. 

We  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  expressed  our  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  “  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.”  Part  VIII.  contains  a  most  beautiful  and 
poetically-conceived  view  of  Conisborough  Castle,  by  De 
Wint.  This  work  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  bou¬ 
doir. 

The  “  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Illustrious  and 
Eminent  Personages” — such  a  title  is  enough  to  damn 
any  work — grows  worse  and  worse.  The  engravings 
are  either  bad  in  themselves,  or  from  plates  which  have 
once  been  good,  but  worn  out  and  vamped  up  anew.  No. 
XXI.  contains  three  portraits  : — the  Marquis  Anglesey — 
a  libel  on  the  painting  by  Sir  Thomas  I^awrence,  from 
which  it  is  taken  ;  Sir  John  Franklin — a  libel  upon  that 
daring  seaman  himself ;  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  upon 
which  we  decline  offering  any  remarks.  If  the  editor, 
or  editors,  of  the  work  wish  it  to  succeed,  they  must  give 
us  such  engravings  as  that  of  Dr  Thomas  Young,  in  No. 
XV.,  and  Abcmethy,  in  No.  XVIII.  There  is  no 
great  harm  in  any  of  Mr  Jordan’s  **  Illustrative  Memoirs” 
—as  indeed  we  had  anticipated. 

ga.-— says 

American  Stories  for  little  Boys  and  Girls :  intended  for 
Children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Edited  by  Mary  Rus¬ 
sell  Mitford.  Three  volumes,  12mo.  London.  Whit¬ 
taker,  Treacher,  &  Co.  1831. 

A  COLLECTION  Very  creditable  to  the  nursery  literature 
oi  our  Transatlantic  brethren.  There  are,  however, 
plenty  of  amiable  ladies  quite  competent  to  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  tales  contained  in  the  present 
work.  Miss  Mitford  should  reserve  herself  for  more 
important  ta^t 
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MORE  VICTIMS. 

By  Bohert  Chambers. 

Victims,  as  tliose  who  read  my  last  lucubration  upon 
the  subject  must  be  aware,  are  a  set  of  mortals  standing 
in  the  same  relation  to  ordinary  men,  as  fallen  angels  to 
their  celestial  brethren.  The  race  may  be  known  by  the 
depleation  of  their  clothes,  their  lank  cheeks,  and  peaked 
chins ;  or  by  their  haunts,  which  are  ever  obscure  and 
little  frequented,  such  as  the  Low  Calton,  or  the  South 
Back  of  the  Canorigate.  Lastly,  they  may  be  known  by 
their  vespertilious  habit  of  appearing  only  when  they 
cannot  be  seen- in  the  thickening  of  the  twilight.  Ko 
one,  however,  whether  he  has  read  my  former  essay  or 
not,  needs  to  have  the  race  described  to  him  :  he  has  only 
to  call  up  the  memory  of  a  set  of  old  poor-devil  acquaint¬ 
ances,  who  come  to  him  every  now  and  then  in  quest  of 
small  change,  in  order  to  be  completely  aware  of  the 
people  whose  natural  history  is  now  in  the  course  of  being 
detailed. 

I  had  occasion  in  my  last  paper  to  remark  the  assist¬ 
ance  and  succour  which  the  necessitous  afford  to  the 
necessitous,  and  to  show  that,  instead  of  being  chiefly 
benefited  by  the  rich,  as  might  be  supposed,  victims  are 
in  reality  indebted  for  the  chief  part  of  their  precarious 
means  of  livelihood  totheiMmr,  or  to  each  other.  Victims 
are  frequently  known  to  \\nye  fag -victims,  who  serve  them 
for  friendship’s  sake.  Take  the  following  example  : 

Hamilton  of - ,  in  Lanarkshire,  originally  a 

landed  gentleman  and  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  to, 
was  a  blood  of  the  first  water  in  the  dissolute  decade 
1780-90,  when,  if  we  are  to  believe  Provost  Creech,  it 
was  a  gentleman’s  highest  ambition,  in  his  street  dress 
and  manner  of  walking,  to  give  an  exact  personation  of 
the  character  of  Filch  in  the  Beggar’s  Opera.  Ilamiltou 
at  that  period  dressed  a  good  deal  above  Filch,  however 
he  might  resemble  him  in  gait.  He  had  a  coat  edged  all 
round  with  gold  lace,  wore  a  gold  watch  on  each  side, 
(an  extravagant  fashion  then  prevalent,)  and,  with  his 
cane,  bag- wig,  and  gold-buckled  shoes,  was  really  a  fine 
figure  of  the  pre-revolutionary  cast.  His  house  was  in 
the  Canongate— a  good  flat  in  Chessels’s  Court — garrison¬ 
ed  only”  by  a  female  servant  called  Nanny.  Hamilton  at 
length  s<|uandered  away  the  whole  of  his  estate,  and  be¬ 
came  a  victim.  All  the  world  fell  away  from  him  ;  but 
Nanny  still  remained.  From  the  entailed  family  flat  in 
Chessels’s  Court,  he  had  to  remove  to  a  den  somewhere 
about  the  Netherbow;  Nanny  went  with  him.  Then 
came  the  period  of  wretchedness.  Nanny,  however,  still 
stuck  fast.  The  unfortunate  gentleman  could  not  him¬ 
self  appear  in  his  woe- begone  attire  upon  those  streets 
where  he  had  formerly  shone  a  resplendent  sun  ;  neither 
could  he  bring  his  well-born  face  to  solicit  his  former 
friends  for  subsidies.  Nanny  did  all  that  was  necessary. 
Foul  day  and  fair  day,  she  was  to  be  seen  gliding  about 
the  streets,  either  petitioning  tradesmen  for  goods  to  her 
master  on  credit,  or  collecting  food  and.  money  from  the 
houses  of  his  acquaintance.  If  a  liquid  alms  was  offered, 
she  had  a  white  tankard,  streaked  with  smoky-looking 
cracks,  for  its  reception ;  if  the  proffered  article  was  » 
mass  of  flesh,  she  had  a  plate  or  a  towel.  There  never 
was  such  a  forager.  Hamilton  himself  used  to  call  her, 
TRUE  AND  TRUSTY,”  by  Way  of  a  compliment  to  her  col¬ 
lective  powers ;  and  he  finally  found  so  much  reason  to 
appreciate  her  disinterested  attachment,  that,  on  reaching 
the  usual  fatal  period  of  fifty,  he  made  her  his  wife* 
Such  is  the  history  of  one  fag- victim. 

Another. — Some  years  ago,  there  flourished  in  the 

High  Street  of  Edinburgh  a  Mr  - ,  who  dealt  very 

extensively  in  the  spirit  trade.  In  his  prosperous  days, 
he  had  secured  the  services  of  a  lad  from  Gilmerton  as  8 
porter.  By  and  by,  he  was  unfortunate,  as  it  is  called, 
in  busU&Css.  The  lad,  who  had  become  a  clever  and  use- 
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fill  servant,  did  not  then  seek  another  place.  Habit  had 
so  fixed  him  in  the  employment  of  his  first  master,  that 
he  felt  as  if  it  would  tear  his  heart-strings,  to  go  else¬ 
where.  The  master,  who  was  one  of  the  most  unde- 
structible  victims  that  evci’  fell  under  our  observation, 
soon  contrived  to  turn  this  attachment  to  some  account. 
Unable  to  appear  again  in  business  under  his  own  name, 
he  set  up,  in  a  smaller  way  than  formerly,  under  that  of 
his  servant.  It  is  needless  to  particularize  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  pair.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  for  a  dozen 
years  they  have  subsisted  together,  with  a  constant  appear¬ 
ance  of  business,  and  yet,  perhaps,  scarcely  ever  paying 
either  the  king,  the  landlord,  or  the  merchant.  At  one 
time,  you  will  find  the  little  modest  sign  projected  from 
the  cheek  of  a  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  Canongate.  By 
and  by,  you  will  detect  it,  amidst  a  host  of  others,  over  a 
close-head  in  the  Cowgate.  Next,  perhaps,  you  find  it 
somewhere  about  the  head  of  Leith  Walk.  Soon  after, 
taking  a  short  walk  in  a  Saturday  afternoon,  you  find  it 
shooting  up  above  the  thatch  of  a  red-and-yellow  cottage 
at  Libber  ton  Dams,  or  Muttonhole.  Then,  again,  you 
are  astonished,  some  months  after,  to  find  it  has  got  back 
to  town,  and  reared  itself  over  the  door  of  some  high 
shop  in  one  of  the  new  streets  of  the  suburbs.  We  have 
often  mentally  compared  the  migrations  of  this  strange 
copartnery  to  a  certain  scene  in  “  Rob  Roy,”  where  that 
Highland  hero  is  represented  as  making  his  escape  from 
a  party  of  soldiers,  by  swimming  under  the  surface  of  a 
deep  river,  and  only  now  and  then  coming  up  for  breath. 
In  like  manner,  they  seem  to  duck  and  dive  under  and 
throughout  the  town,  coming  up  every  now  and  then  at 
remote  and  unthought-of  corners,  and  then  sinking  again. 
In  all  conditions  and  kinds  of  shop,  the  servant  is  the 
front-rank  man,  the  active  partner,  the  forager.  The 
master  sits  in  some  obscure  den  behind,  like  a  buttery- 
spirit,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  servant’s  industry,  and 
plotting  new  schemes  for  raising  the  wind,  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  which  schemes  “  the  lad”  is  constantly  engaged. 
'Die  firm  has  now  subsisted  for  a  considerable  time,  in 
defiance  of  all  moving  accidents  by  jail  and  caption.  And 
how  much  longer  it  may  survive,  depends,  we  suppose, 
upon  the  pleasure  of  death  alone ;  for  no  other  power 
in  the  world  seems  to  have  strength  enough  to  break  it. 

The  third,  and  only  other  instance  of  the  fag-victim 
which  can  be  given  here,  is  of  a  much  more  touching 
character  than  either  of  the  above,  and  seems  to  make  it 
necessary  for  the  writer  of  these  trifling  essays  to  protest, 
beforehand,  against  being  thought  a  scoffer  at  the  misery 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  begs  it  to  be  understood 
that,  however  light  the  language  in  which  he  speaks,  he 
hopes  that  he  can  look  with  no  other  than  respectful  feel¬ 
ings  upon  human  nature,  in  a  suffering,  and,  more  espe¬ 
cially,  a  self-denying  form. 

Some  yeai*s  ago,  there  flourished,  in  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thoroughfares  of  Edinburgh,  a  fashionable  perfumer, 
the  inheritor  of  an  old  business,  and  a  man  of  respectable 
connexions ;  who,  finally  falling  into  dissolute  habits, 
became,  of  course,  very  much  emban’assed,  and  finally 
^  unfortunate.  ”  In  his  shop, 

“  From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  'prentice  grew 

tt  man,  at  the  time  of  his  master’s  failure,  advanced  to 
nearly  middle  life,  but  who,  having  never  been  any¬ 
where  else  since  he  was  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  than 

behind - _’s  counter — Sundays  and  meal-hours  alone 

excepted — was  still  looked  upon  by  his  master  as  “  the 
boy  of  the  shop,”  and  so  styled  accordingly.  This  worthy 
creature  had,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  as  a  mere 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  shop  :  his  soul  had  fr(it*>rnizfd 
(to  use  a  modern  French  phrase)  with  his  situation. 

he  drawers  and  shuttles,  the  combs,  brushes,  and  hot- 
1  cs,  had  entered  into  and  become  part  of  his  own  exist- 
ence  ;  he  took  them  all  under  the  wide-spreading  boughs 
®  his  affections  ;  they  were  to  him,  as  the  infant  to  the 
“tother,  part  of  himself.  He  was  on  the  best  terms  with 


every  thing  about  the  shop ;  the  handles  of  all  things 
were  fitted  to  his  hand ;  every  thing  came  to  him,  to  use 
a  proverbial  expression  of  Scotland,  like  the  bowl  of  a 
pint-stoup.  In  fact,  like  a  piece  of  wood  placed  in  a 
petrifying  spring,  this  man  might  be  said  to  have  been 
transfigured  out  of  his  original  flesh  and  blood  altogether, 
and  changed  into  a  creature  participating  in  the  existence 
and  qualities  of  certain  essences,  perfumes,  wigs,  pomades, 
drawers,  wig-blocks,  glass-cases,  and  counters,  forming 

the  materiel  of  Mr - ’s  establishment.  Such  a 

being  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  useful  servant.  He 
knew  all  the  customers  ;  he  knew  his  master’s  whole 
form  of  practice,  all  his  habits,  and  every  peculiarity  of 
his  temper.  And  then  the  fidelity  of  the  creature, — but 
that  was  chiefly  shown  in  the  latter  evil  days  of  the  shop, 
and  during  the  victimhood  of  his  master.  As  misfortune 
came  on,  the  friendship  of  master  and  man  became  more 
intensely  familiar  and  intimate  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  As  the  proudest  man,  met  by  a  lion  in  the  de¬ 
sert,  makes  no  scruple  to  coalesce  with  his  servant  in 
resisting  it,  so  was - induced  by  the  devouring  mon¬ 

ster  Poverty  to  descend  to  the  level,  and  make  a  compa¬ 
nion,  of  his  faithful  “  boy.”  They  would  at  last  go  to 
the  same  tavern  together,  take  the  same  Sunday  walks — 

weix*,  in  reality,  boon  companions.  In  all - ’s  distresses 

the  boy  partook  ;  if  any  thing  “  occurred  about  a  bill,” 
as  Crabbe  says,  it  was  the  “  boy”  who  had  the  chief  dolour 
of  its  accommodation ;  he  w^ould  scour  the  North  and 
South  Bridges,  with  his  hat  off,  borrowing  small  silver 
d  rimproviste,  as  if  to  make  up  change  to  a  customer,  till 
he  had  the  necessary  sum  amassed.  The  “  boy”  at  length 
became  very  much  demoralized  ;  he  grew  vicious  to¬ 
wards  the  world,  to  be  the  more  splendidly  virtuous  to  his 
master  ;  the  grand  redeeming  quality,  after  the  manner 
of  Moses’s  serpent,  had  eaten  up  all  the  rest.  It  were 
needless  to  pursue  the  history  of  the  shop  through  all  its 
stages  of  declension.  Through  them  all  the  “  boy”  sur¬ 
vived,  unshaken  in  his  attachment.  The  shop  might 
fade,  grow  dim,  and  die,  but  the  “  boy”  never.  The 
goods  might  be  diminished,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
might  be  sold  for  whisky,  and  his  lady  companions  pawn 
their  wigs  for  mutton-pies,  but  the  “  boy”  was  a  fixture. 
There  was  no  pledging  away  his  devoted,  inextinguishable 
friendship.  The  master  at  length  went  to  the  Canongate 
jail — we  say  went  to^  in  order  to  inform  the  sentimental 
part  of  mankind  that  imprisonment  is  seldom  done  in 
the  active  voice,  people  generally  incarcerating  themselves 
with  the  most  pliilosophical  deliberation,  and  not  the 
least  air  of  compulsion  in  the  matter.  The  shop  was 
still  kept  open,  and  the  “  boy”  attended  it.  But  every 
evening  did  he  repair  to  the  dreary  mansion,  to  solace  his 
master  with  the  news  of  the  day,  see  after  his  comforts, 
and  yield  up  the  prey  which,  jackall-like,  he  had  collected 
during  the  preceding  four-and-twenty  hours.  This  prey, 
be  it  remarked,  was  not  raised  from  the  sale  of  any  thing 
in  the  shop.  Every  saleable  article  had  by  this  time 
been  sold.  The  only  furniture  was  now  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  a  comb,  together  with  the  announcement, 
“  Hair-cutting  rooms,”  in  the  window.  By  means  of 
these  three  things,  however,  the  boy  contrived  generally 
to  fleece  the  public  of  a  few  sixpences  in  the  day ;  and  all 
these  sixpences,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  commission 
for  his  own  meagre  subsistence,  went  to  his  master  at 
the  Canongate  jail.  Often,  in  the  hour  between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  evening,  have  they  sat  in  that  small 
dingy  back-room  behind  the  large  hall,  enjoying  a  bottle 
of  strong  ale,  drunk  out  of  stoneware  tumblers — talking 
over  all  their  embarrassments,  and  speculating  how  to 
get  clear  of  them.  Other  prisoners  had  their  wives  or 
their  brothers  to  see  after  them  ;  but  we  question  if  any 
one  had,  even  in  these  relations  of  kindred,  a  friend  so 
attached  as  the  “  boy.”  At  length,  after  a  certain  period, 
this  unfortunate  tradesman  was  one  evening  permitted  to 
walk  away,  arm-in-arm  with  his  faithful  “  young  man,” 
and  the  world  was  all  before  them  where  to  choose.  Wc 
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are  unable  to  trace  their  further  liistory  for  a  consider¬ 
able 'i^riod.  But  we  doubt  not  it  led  them  through  many 
changes  of  misery ;  for  at  the  only  part  of  their  career 
upon  which  we  have  happened  to  obtain  any  light,  the 
“  boy”  was  wandering  through  the  streets  of  a  town  in 
the  north  of  England — we  think  Carlisle — in  the  dress 
and  appearance  of  a  very  old  beggar,  and  singing  the 
songs  wherewith  he  had  formerly  delighted  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  in  Mrs  Manson’s  and  Johnnie  Dowie’s, 
for  the  subsistence  of  his  master  ;  who,  as  ascertained  by 
my  informant,  was  deposited,  in  a  state  of  sickness  and 
wretchedness  transcending  all  description,  in  a  low 
lodging-house  in  a  back  street !  It  is  needless  to  moralize 
upon  this  tale.  It  is  true. 


FIFTH  EXHIBITION  OP  ANCIENT  PICTUKES, 

AT  THE 

GALLERY  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  materials  for  our  former  exhibitions  of  ancient 
pictures  were  derived  from  the  contributions  of  private 
collectors — a  circumstance  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
utterance  *)f  an  immense  quantity  of  nonsense.  If  a 
harsh  word  was  uttered  regarding  the  merits  of  a  pic¬ 
ture,  or  a  doubt  hinted  of  its  authenticity,  a  clamour  was 
immediately  raised  about  the  liberality  of  the  proprietor 
in  exhibiting  it, — shameful  want  of  delicacy  in  hurting 
the  reputation  of  private  property,— public  ingratitude, 
&c.  &c.  It  is  needless  now  to  enter  into  any  argument 
upon  this  subject,  to  show  that  individuals  of  a  sound 
judgment,  who  collect  to  gratify  their  own  taste,  will 
not  be  shaken  by  unjust  abuse — that  the  vainglorious, 
ignorant,  and  tasteless,  who  only  ape  the  fashion,  and 
bring  their  pictures  before  the  public  to  gratify  their  own 
vanity,  have  no  claim  to  mercy.  We  have  now  got 
pictures  before  us,  of  which,  as  public  property,  it  is  our 
duty,  as  much  as  our  inclination,  to  speak  freely.  To 
an  honest  man,  there  can  be  no  more  painful  feeling  than 
that  of  being  obliged  by  his  own  conviction  to  praise, 
when  he  knows  that  an  outcry  would  be  raised  against 
him  if  he  dared  to  blame. 

As  yet,  only  seventeen  of  the  pictures  purchased  by 
the  Institution  have  arrived.  Of  these  the  most  valuable 
are,  without  a  doubt,  the  three  Vandykes — pictures  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite  admiration  in  any  collection,  and  worthy 
to  be  the  nucleus  round  which  a  National  Gallery  is  to 
gather.  The  large  picture  of  “  The  L#omellini  Family,” 
(No.  1,)  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  works  of  art  we  have 
ever  beheld.  .  The  principal  figure  is  a  young,  elastic 
figure — a  model  of  manly  grace,  clad  in  rich  armour,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  the  shaft  of  a  broken  lance*  Behind 
him  appears  the  head  of  another  male  figure,  less  regu¬ 
larly  beautiful  in  its  form — and  also  less  apparently 
conscious  of  being  handsome— whose  deep,  impassioned, 
and  somewhat  gloomy  expression,  sympathizes  with  the 
half  shade  in  which  he  stands.  Looking  downwards  on 
the  other  side  of  this  figure,  and  returning  to  the  fore¬ 
ground,  the  eye  rests  upon  a  sedate  matronly  figure,  in 
the  stiff  but  imposing  dress  of.  Vandyke’s  time.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  same  outline,  our  view  glides  along  her  arm,  and 
is  led  to  a  delicate  tapering  hand,  to  which  clings  a  chubby 
boy,  whose  infantile  countenance  has  already  caught  the 
trick  of  his  uncle,  (we  presume,)  and  frowns  most  pre¬ 
cociously.  A  girl,  rather  elder  and  bigger,  with  all  the 
amusing  primness  of  a  child  when  it  tries  to  look  sedate 
because  those  '*  around  it  are  so,'  completes  the  group. 
Overhead  of  the  party  hangs  a  piece  of  gorgeously  sub¬ 
dued  drapery,  emulating  in  the  rich  intermixture  of  its 
tints,  the  blending  of  colours  on  the  peacock’s  neck.  On 
one  side,  the  view  is  terminated  by  a  marble  statue  in  an 
antechamber  ;  on  the  other,  it  opens  upon  a  landscape. 
This  picture  is  simply  a  fHirirait.  The  figures  are  not 
forced  into  the  representation  of  any  action  ;  their  atti¬ 
tudes  and  arrangement  tell  no  story.  <  And  yet  the  ex¬ 


quisite  harmony  of  their  relative  positions,  the  mastery 
shown  in  the  management  of  the  light  and  shade,  and  the 
exquisite  colouring,  render  it  a  work  upon  which  we  love 
to  dwell,  the  memory  of  which  pleases,  and  which  we 
are  anxious  to  see  again.  Part  of  this  charm  no  doubt 
is  owing  to  the  expression  of  the  different  faces,  but 
more  to  the  harmony  of  all  the  parts  giving  a  tone  of 
sentiment  to  what  is  only  one  degree  removed  from  a 
picture  of  still  life.  This  work  is  worthy  the  intense 
and  continuous  study  of  our  most  advanced  artists. 

“  A  Portrait  in  Armour,”  (No.  2,)  by  the  same  mas¬ 
ter,  strikes  perhaps  more  at  first  than  the  picture  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  and  possesses  many  of  its  excel¬ 
lencies.  Being  a  simpler  subject,  it  does  not  give  scope 
for  such  varied  beauty  ;  and  yet,  but  for  something  de¬ 
fective  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  we  should  scarcely 
venture  to  call  it  inferior. 

“The  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian,”  (No.  3,)  also  by 
Vandyke,  is  in  a  bolder  style  than  those  we  have  just 
noticed ;  it  reminds  us  more  of  Rubens.  The  saint  stands 
rather  to  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  picture ;  a  sturdy 
embrowned  figure,  with  his  back  to  the  spectator,  is  bowed 
down  in  one  corner  to  bind  his  feet  to  a  tree.  Another 
attendant  on  the  same  side  reaches  out  a  hand  from  be¬ 
hind  to  lay  hold  of  his  shoulder.  A  negro,  holding  a  bow 
in  one  hand  and  some  arrows  in  the  other,  bends  himself 
backward  so  as  to  thrust  his  head  between  the  stooping 
and  the  upright  attendant,  casting  a  glare  of  malignant 
ecstasy  towards  the  saint.  The  other  side  of  the  picture 
is  occupied  by  two  soldiers  on  horseback  ;  along  the  back 
of  one  of  them  depends  a  red  banner.  The  naked  body 
of  the  martyr  is  most  exquisitely  painted,  and  its  bright- 
I  ness  looks,  among  the  soberer  tints  by  which  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  like  a  pure  spirit  contrasted  with  earthly  gross¬ 
ness  ;  his  eyes  are  melting  and  upcast,  “  as  though  it  were 
a  joy  to  die.”  The  stooping  executioner  conveys  merely 
the  idea  of  remorseless  physical  strength  :  in  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  him  who  stands  erect  we  can  trace  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  ruth  and  commiseration.  The  soldiers  are  akin 
to  their  horses — bold,  powerful,  and  with  the  one  ques¬ 
tionable  virtue  of  devotion  to  their  master,  let  him  be 
what  he  will.  The  whole  of  this  picture  is  executed  in 
a  bold  and  dashing  style.  If  it  were  allowable  to  borrow 
a  figure  from  a  sister  art,  we  would  say,  that  its  excel¬ 
lencies  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  those  of  “  The  Lo- 
mcliini  Family,”  as  one  of  Mozart’s  exquisite  dramatic 
passages  to  the  solemn  passionless  music  of  a  mass  by 
Beethoven. 

Next  in  our  affections  to  these  masterpieces,  is  a  Cupid 
by  Procaccino,  (No.  14;)  an  exquisite  piece  of  colouring, 

with  a  fine  drowsy  warmth  about  it.  The  little  rascal 

* 

is  reclining,  and  stretching  up  his  hand  to  a  quiver  that 
hangs  overhead.  The  smile  that  plays  upon  his  lips  means 
mischief.  On  a  par  with  this  picture  in  point  of  execu¬ 
tion,  and  not  unlike  it  in  the  effect  of  its  light  and  shade, 
is  one  of  a  more  lofty  subject,  by  Guercino — “  The  Ma¬ 
donna,  Infant,  and  St  John,”  (No.  13.)  There  is  much 
grandeur  of  style  in  “  The  Portrait  of  a  Senator,”  by 
Giacomo  Bassano  (No.  12.)  “A  Portrait  of  Alessandro 
Farnese,”  by  Wootermans,  is  also  good,  thongli  inferior  to 
the  former.  The  Head,  (No.  29,)  assumed  by  the  author 
of  the  catalogue  to  be  a  portrait  of  Giorgione,  on  the 
strength  of  a  G.  A.  in  one  corner,  (Giorgione  the  Artist, 
we  suppose  this  learned  Theban  explains  these  initials,) 
is  a  pleasing  little  piece  of  colour,  well  fitted  to  catch  the 
many.  The  effect  of  the  bright  eyes  glancing  out  through 
the  shadow  upon  his  brow  cannot  fail. 

A  Landscape,  by  Gaspar  Poussin,  (No.  11,)  with  a 
rencontre  between  Bacchus  and  Silenus  in  the  foreground, 
is  a  valuable  picture.  Of  the  landscape  attributed  to 

Titian,  (No.  5,)  it  is  with  considerable  diffidence  that  we 

give  our  opinion,  knowing  that  it  differs  widely  from  the 
judgment  of  some  to  w'hoin  we  are  in  general  inclined  to 
defer.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  large  trees  in  the 
foreground,  and  of  the  near  bend  of  the  river  with  the  boat 
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upon  it,  we  admire  the  painting  much.  We  admire  the 
receding  hills,  the  expanse  of  water  that  loses  itself  among 
them,  and  the  bold  sky  above.  We  admire,  above  all,  the 
fine  sunny  effect  of  the  whole  picture. 

There  is  some  rich  colour  in  Paris  Bordone’s  “  Lady 
at  her  Toilet hut  it  is  any  thing  but  a  good  picture. 
The  un feminine  coarseness  of  the  principal  figure,  and 
the  decided  ugliness  of  her  companion,  almost  incline  us 
to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  worth  of  the  documents  sub¬ 
scribed  by  certain  “  persons  of  honour”  in  Piedmont,  and 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors,  hearing  testimony  to 
the  authenticity  of  this,  and  some  of  the  other  pictures. 
We  apply  the  same  remark  to  that  brick-dust  coloured,  in¬ 
animate-looking  gentleman,  who  has  been  christened  “  A 
Portrait,  by  Titian,”  (No.  6.) 

The  “  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,”  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo, 
(No.  7,)  is  not  likely  to  find  many  admirers,  and  perhaps 
does  not  deserve  them.  But  as  we  feel  a  sneaking  kind¬ 
ness  for  the  work,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  in 
its  defence.  The  Bacchus  is  a  lumpish  commonplace 
mortal — the  Cupid  is  a  Dutchman — the  colours  of  the 
landscape  are  unnatural.  But  regard  the  deep  slumbrous 
look  of  the  Ariadne  ;  mark  the  fine  feeling  with  which 
the  painter  has  brought  a  sleepy  shadow  over  her  head, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture  the  small  white 
waves  laugh  in  the  sun.  There  is  true  poetry  in  this 
sentiment,  and  that  makes  amends  for  a  world  of  faults. 

The  only  other  picture  deserving  a  particular  notice  is 
a  “  Saint  Jerome,”  by  Franceschini,  (No.  16.)  It  is  a 
line  bold  picture.  The  “  Architectural  Subject,”  by 
Delcn,  (No.  10,)  is  good  of  its  kind,  but  too  much  of  the 
porcelain  style  of  painting  for  our  taste.  “  Christ  driving 
the  sellers  from  the  Temple,”  by  Benvenuto  Garafalo, 
(No.  9,)  and  “  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  by 
Palmo  Vecchio,  (No.  15,)  neither  need  nor  deserve  com¬ 
ment. 

We  shall  resume  this  subject  as  soon  as  the  remainder 
of  these  pictures  arrive.  Judging  by  those  which  are 
already  here,  we  should  augur  well  of  them  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  National  Gallery,  w'ere  we  only  secure 
that  the  undertaking  was  in  the  hands  of  adequate 
managers. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES. 

We  owe  the  following  curious  illustration  of  the  moral  xense  of  our 
ancestors  to  the  kindness  of  the  erudite  editor  of  the  **  Criminal 
Trials.”  We  believe  it  is  the  first  time  that  any  of  our  readers 
have  seen  a  bill  in  which  the  value  received  was  the  life  of  a  man. 
It  is  a  curious  question  before  what  tribunal  its  payment  could 
have  been  enforced.— Erf.  Lit»  Jour.] 

In  my  Collection  of  Criminal  Trials,  and  also  in  the 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Account  of  the  principal 
Families  of  the  Name  of  Kennedy,  recently  published,  all 
the  incidents  then  discovered  relative  to  the  accumulated 
acts  of  villainy  perpetrated  by  the  Laird  or  Auciiin- 
LKAVNE  and  his  son  have  already  been  disclosed.  As  the 
public  are,  moreover,  already  in  possession  of  the  leading 
features  of  this  extraordinary  c.ise,  from  the  graphic  pen 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  has  prefixed  an  introductory 
notice  to  his  dramatic  poem,  “  Auchindrain,  or  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Tragedy,”  it  seems  unnecessary  to  attempt  a  sketch 
of  their  lives  and  crimes. 

The  historical  account  and  the  collection  above  referred 
to,  contain  a  great  variety  of  documents,  which  have  been 
brought  forward,  alike  to  illustrate  the  Trials  of  the 
lairds  of  Auchindrayne,  and  the  extraordinary  state  of 
siMiiety  and  manners  in  the  important  district  of  Garrick. 
But  no  papers  hitherto  discovered  appear  to  afford  so  stri- 
kiiig  a  picture  of  the  savage  state  of  barbarism  into  which 
that  country  must  have  been  sunk,  as  the  following  Bond 
by  the  Earl  of  Cassillis  to  his  brother  and  heir  apparent, 
Master  of  Cassillis.  The  uncle  of  these  young  men, 
Sir  Ihomas  Kennedy  of  Ciilzean,  Tutor  of  (Cassillis,  &c., 
wasmurdered,  May  1 1th, 1002,  by  Aiichiiidrayne’s  accom¬ 
plices.  The  Masterof  Cassillis  had  for  many  years  previous 


to  that  event  been  living  in  terms  of  open  enmity  with  his 
brother ;  hut  during  all  that  period  he  had  maintained 
habits  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Auchindrayne,  and 
actually  joined  him  in  various  hostile  enterprises  against  the 
Earl.  The  occurrence  of  the  Laird  of  Culzean's  murder  was 
embraced  by  their  mutual  friends  as  a  fitting  opportunity 
to  effect  a  permanent  reconciliation  between  the  brothers ; 
“  hot  (as  ‘  the  Historic’  quaintly  informs  us)  the  cuntry 
thocht  that  he  wald  not  be  eirnist  in  that  cause,  for  the 
auld  luiff  hetuix  him  and  Auchindrayne.”*  The  un¬ 
principled  Earl,  (whose  sobriquet,  and  that  of  some  of 
his  ancestors,  was  King  of  Carrick,  to  denote  the  bound¬ 
less  sway  he  exercised  over  his  own  vassals  in  that  dis¬ 
trict,)  relying  on  his  brother’s  necessities,  held  out  the 
infamous  bribe  contained  in  the  bond,  to  induce  the  Mas¬ 
ter  to  murder  his  former  friend,  the  Laird  of  Auchin¬ 
drayne.  Though  there  be  honour  among  thieves,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  none  among  assassins ;  for  the 
younger  brother  insisted  upon  having  the  price  of  blood 
assured  to  him  by  a  written  document.  Judging  by  the 
Earl’s  former  and  subsequent  history,  he  probably  thought 
that,  in  either  event,  he  would  “  kill  two  dogs  with  one 
stone and  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  Master’s  acute¬ 
ness,  and  the  experience  acquired  under  his  preceptor 
Auchindrayne,  to  conjecture,  that,  on  his  part,  he  would 
hold  his  bond  to  be  used  as  a  check-mate  against  his  bro¬ 
ther,  should  bethink  fit  afterwards  to  turn  his  heel  upon 
him.  The  following  is  a  con*ect  copy  of  the  bond  granted 
by  the  Earl,  as  transcribed  from  the  original : 

“  We,  JoHNNE  ERLEof  Cassillis,  Loi’d  Kennedy,  &c., 
hindis  and  oblisis  ws,  that  howsovne  our  brodcr,  Hew 
Kennedy  of  Brounstouii,  with  his  complices,  taikis  the 
Laird  of  Auchinduaneis  lyf,  that  we  sail  mak  guid  and 
thankfull  payment  to  him  and  thame  of  the  sowme  of 
Tuelff  hundreth  merkis  yeirly,  togidder  with  come  to 
sex  horsis  ;  ay  and  quhill  we  ressaw  thame  in  houshald 
with  our  self :  Beginning  the  first  payment  iinmediatlie 
efter  thair  committing  of  the  sad  deid.  Ai'tour,  how¬ 
sovne  we  ressaiie  thame  in  houshald,  we  sail  pay  to  the 
twa  serwiiiggentillmen  the  feisyeirlic,  as  ourawin  hous¬ 
hald  serwandis.  And  heirto  we  obliss  ws  vpone  our  ho¬ 
nour.  Shbscryvit  with  our  hand,  at  May  bole,  the  ferd 
day  of  September,  1 602. 

(Signed)  Johnk  Ekle  of  Cassillis.” 


LONDON  GOSSIP  ON  LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

London,  2oth  January. 

Southey  and  Wordsworth  have  lately  visited  us.  Tlie 
latter  staid  a  week,  the  former  a  month  :  their  com¬ 
pany  was  much  in  request.  There  was  something  of  a 
jubilee  among  our  London  bards  on  the  occasion  ;  never¬ 
theless,  the  great  Lakers  kept  themselves  much  apart 
from  the  thousaiid-and-one  hards  of  the  metropolis,  and 
appeared  but  to  a  few.  Southey  has  a  poem,  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  Sherwood  Forest,  more  than  half 
finished ;  and  Wordsworth,  from  a  hint  which  I  heard 
him  drop,  has  been  prevailed  on  by  the  persuasive  Rogers 
to  send  a  short  piece  to  the  press  through  the  hands  of 
Moxon.  They  were  both  in  good  health,  and  promise 
to  live  long.  Rogers  is  much  pleased  with  the  siiccoss 
of  his  Italy,  so  splendidly  illustrated  by  Stothard  and 
Turner,  and  thinks  of  doing  the  same  kind  turn  to 
the  rest  of  his  poems.  I  hope  he  will  do  it ;  for  you 
must  know  that  in  art  he  has  the  best  taste  of  all  our 
poets.  lie  is  a  fine  sample  of  the  old  gentlemanly 
English  school— full  of  fine  wit  and  ready  humour,  and 
abounding  in  anecdotes. 

The  Annuals,  like  other  flowers  of  the  field,  are  now 
no  more ;  and  the  Libraries,  some  of  which  are  beauti¬ 
fully  embellished,  are  as  plentiful  as  stars  in  the  unclouded 
sky.  Many  men  of  first-rate  fame  are  employed  in  these 


•  Hilt,  of  the  Kennedies,  p.  69. 
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Be  gentle  with  your  pen, 
Willie  mine ; 

Be  gentle  with  your  pen, 

On  the  lads  the  Muses  ken, 
They  are  Nature’s  gentlemen, 
Willie  mine. 


periodic;ih  ;  and  our  best  booksellers  ai*e  all,  more  or  less, 
interested  in  the  success  and  sale.  Some  seek  by  skill 
and  activity  to  advance ;  others  cover  their  front,  like 
Napoleon,  with  a  cloud  of  puffing  skirmishers,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  eke  out  with  cunning  what  they  want  in 
strength.  Lockhart,  whose  prudence  is  equal  to  his 
learning  and  genius,  throws  no  work  rashly  upon  the 
waters ;  and  I  may  safely  say,  the  Family  Library  has 
not  yet  sent  forth  a  single  Indifferent  book.  It  has  fared 
otherwise  with  some  of  the  other  Libraries.  I  cannot, 
however,  join  in  the  sharp  condemnation  which  some 
have  passed  on  Galt’s  Byron,  nor  can  I  agree  entirely  in 
the  censure  passed  on  Sherer’s  Wellington.  A  change 
has  come  over  one  of  our  Magazines — the  name  of  Camp¬ 
bell  is  away  from  the  New  Monthly,  and  the  proprietor 
has  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  uttered  praise,  loud  and  long, 
on  the  first  number  from  the  hand  of  the  new  editor. 
But  puffing  won’t  do  alone  ;  indeed,  it  will  not  do  at  all, 
and  cannot  fail  to  annoy  sensitive,  or  rather  sensible,  con¬ 
tributors,  and  make  them  withdraw.  Campbell  was  too 
fastidious,  was  coy,  and  hard,  and  ill  to  please ;  but  his 
name  was  high,  and  no  doubt  beneficial ;  his  absence  will 
likely  be  felt.  A  new  Magazine  is  to  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  on  the  31  St  of  March.  It  has  one  proprietor  and 
two  editors.  There  is  money  and  talent  enough,  I  hear  : 
but  Success  is  a  coy  lady  ;  Genius  sometimes  cannot  woo 
her,  neither  can  money  buy  her.  The  editors  are  Wil¬ 
liam  Kennedy  and  Leitch  Ritchie,  and  the  booksellers, 
Hurst  and  Chance. 

Enough  of  pen  and  ink ;  there  is,  however,  but  little 
to  be  said  about  art.  Wilkie  has  dipt  his  brush  in 
Caledonian  colours,  and  is  dashing  out  John  Knox  preach¬ 
ing  one  of  his  fierce  sermons  to  the  backsliders  of  St  An¬ 
drews.  It  will  be  a  splendid  work.  The  artist  has  reco¬ 
vered  even  more  than  his  original  health.  I  saw  him 
lately  engaged  in  a  Scotch  reel,  and  well  did  he  acquit 
himself.  A  grand  colossal  statue  of  our  late  King,  for 
your  romantic  town,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  studio  of 
Chantrey  ;  it  is  no  less  than  twelve  feet  high,  carries  the 
sceptre  of  old  Caledonia  in  the  right  hand,  and  looks 
right  royally.  I  saw  a  bust  of  Southey,  by  the  same 
artist — a  very  fine  performance  ;  the  head  has  a  kindly, 
and  yet  a  proud  look.  Fickersgill  has  filled  his  studio 
with  heads  of  “  lords  and  ladies  of  high  degree one 
unfinished  of  Sir  George  Murray — another  of  Lord  Lynd- 
liiirst — both  excellent ;  and,  better  still,  the  portrait  of  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  of  the  renowned  family  of  the 
Sydneys. 


Be  as  sweet  as  summer’s  mouth 
Willie  mine,  Willie  mine. 

Be  as  sweet  as  summer’s  mouth, 
Willie  mine : 

Be  as  sweet  as  summer’s  mouth. 
When  the  balmy  breeze  is  south. 
On  boy-genius  gaining  growth, 
Willie  mine. 


But  knit  your  brows  like  cords, 
Willie  mine,  Willie  mine. 

But  knit  your  brows  like  cords, 
Willie  mine : 

Knit  your  brows  like  knotted  cords, 
Be  your  wrath  like  Scythian  swords 
Upon  Dulness  and  her  hordes, 

Willie  mine. 


FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  CHATEAUBRIAND, 
“  Comhienj'ai  douce  souvenance,** 

How  soothing  to  the  heart  arise 
The  memories  of  our  native  skies ; 

Calm  did  our  youthful  moments  move. 

My  sister,  past. 

Fair  France,  thou  wert  mine  earliest  love. 

Be  thou  my  last. 


O,  sister !  those  were  happy  days. 
When,  by  the  cheerful  fagot’s  blaze. 
Our  mother  strain’d  us  to  her  breast 
In  joyful  bliss. 

And  we  on  those  white  locks  impress’d 
Our  childish  kiss. 


Mind’st  thou  the  castle  by  whose  side 
The  clear  Adour’s  swift  waters  glide ; 
The  lonely  mouldering  Moorish  bower. 
So  worn  and  grey. 

From  which  the  trumpet  told  the  hour 
Of  dawning  day ; 


The  mountain  lake  so  calm  and  bright. 
Brush’d  by  the  swallow’s  skimming  flight 
The  cooling  breeze  that  bent  the  willows 
When  day  was  done; 

And  bright  above  the  rippling  billows. 
The  setting  sun  ? 


ORIGINAL  POETRY 


ADDRESS  TO  AN  INCIPIENT  EDITOR. 
An  Excellent  Neio  Song,  hg  Allan  Cunningham 

Here’s  to  the  critic’s  taws, 

Willie  mine,  Willie  mine,  ^ 

Here’s  to  the  critic’s  taws, 

Willie  mine ; 

On  learning’s  pilfering  daws. 

Those  who  break  auld  Nature’s  laws 
Lay  most  sharp  and  savage  claws, 

Willie  mine. 


Who  shall  restore  my  love  to  me. 

My  native  hill,  my  well-known  tree  ? 

Days  of  my  youth,  in  vain  I  pine, 

For  ye  are  past — 

O,  France  !  mine  earliest  thought  was  thine. 
Thou  hast  my  last. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES, 


Here’s  to  the  critic’s  ink, 

Willie  mine,  Willie  mine, 

Here’s  to  the  critic’s  ink, 

Willie  mine ; 

Men  wha  rhyme  and  canna  think. 

Of  oblivion  let  them  drink. 

Those  wha  canna  swoom  should  sink 
Willie  mine. 


Mr  Booth,  author  of  the  Analytical  Dictionary,”  has  in  the 
press,  a  work  on  the  principles  of  English  Composition. 

A  work  is  about  to  appear,  entitled  “  An  Outline  of  Sematology,” 
which,  being  interpreted,  means,  an  Elssay  towards  establishing  a  new 
Theory  of  Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric. 

A  Series  of  eight  Views  in  Kensington  Gardens,  including  the 
Royal  Palace,  and  other  picturesque  points,  engraved  from  draw¬ 
ings  by  Mr  J.  Sargeant,  with  Historical  Illustrations,  is  on  the  eve 
of  publication. 

We  understand  that  Mr  John  Surenne  has  been  appointed  organW 
to  St  Mark's  Chapel,  Portobello. 


Be  gentle  with  your  pen> 
Willie  miue^  Willie  mine] 


